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liquid plastic adhesive 


, long spout funnels Bind-Art into loose bindings affixing 
repair loose signatures and pages . . . the adhesive that always 
bindings dries transparent and flexible. Bind-Art mends completely 
and permanently. Supplied in 12 oz. squeeze bottle 
refillable . . . and the 32 oz. economy size plastic bottle. 


book-aid tape 


An exclusive formulation for book repair. Self-adhering, 
non-bleed cloth tape, Book-Aid provides the permanent 
repair spine repair. The longer it remains on the book, the stronger 
the bond. Special surface treatment insures easy, sharp 
cover lettering; median tack high adhesion permits easy release 
from the roll. Available in 10 attractive colors, 9 widths and 

3 lengths. 


book spray plasti 


This convenient plastic spray preserves the book, guards 
against wear and abrasion, while it provides the sparkle of 
repair plastic covering. Applied in seconds, Plasti-Lac 1s qui K. 
drying and the book is ready for use within minutes . 
APPearance? eliminates the inconvenience of brush lacquers and other 
coatings. Won't discolor or crack. Special Safety Note: 
Plasti-Lac is equipped with an exclusive fusible safety plug 
in the base of the can that will melt if in contact with a hot 
surface which would cause releasing of pressure. 


permanent mending tape plasti-kleer® 


‘nin = For quick, effective page repair, mending film tape, 
| | , 
repair } sialic PE , a: 1; 
when applied, is practically invisible and will not discolor 
pages with age .. . non-shrinking . . . permits writing on its sur- 
face. Available in widths of 14” to 1” on rolls from 5 yards 


to 72 yards. 
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SHELF LABELS 


Beautifully designed ivory letters 
on brown for new labeling 








and on reverse side black letters 
on ivory to match present labeling 


3 popular sizes: 1%" %° 1% 


Ivory Letters on Brown background blend 
with the most modern library interiors and fix- 
tures. It's amazing! These colors go equally 
well on wood, or enameled surfaces olf green 
gray, brown, brass, etc. They are in addition 
very legible! If you are modernizing your hbrary 
—complete the new picture with Demco 
**Tan-Tone”™ shelf and section labels 

Demco ‘“Tan-Tone”’ labels are sold in sets 


6 sheets to a set. There are 24 titles on a sheet 


of 14” labels, 16 titles on a sheet of *4” labels 
and 6 titles on a sheet of 144” labels. On the 
reverse side, the same titles are printed in black 


k on ivory paper in case you preter to match 
v labels with those you are presently using 
oughout your library These labels are also 
suitable for use in any standard metal holders 


you may be using 


Write for /iterature and prices! 
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It is my considered opinion that the most important publica- 
tion issued this year for all librarians is the new Standards for 
School Library Programs.* Its implications for both the present 
and the future are far-reaching and will affect libraries, children 
and reading more than any previous single book. 

We cannot talk about stimulating and developing reading 
tastes and habits in our children unless we take positive steps to 
see to it that good (not merely adequate) library collections 
and services are available from kindergarten to the twelfth 
grade. This responsibility rests not only with school librarians 
but with al/ librarians, be they school, college, public or spe- 
cial. A concerted action on the part of all librarians was neces- 
sary to assure the passage of the Library Services Act. Such an 
effort is even more necessary to convince parents, teachers, 
superiors, superintendents and administrators that they must 
provide the needed money, space and cooperation to start ap- 
proaching if not surpassing the new school library standards. 

For members of the Catholic Library Association the need 
for the implementation of these standards in Catholic schools 
is paramount. A definite plan must be devised that is sufficiently 
flexible to meet the problems and needs of every diocese in the 
country. The Catholic Library Association has 36 Regional and 
Local Units throughout the United States and Canada and has 
approximately 3,000 members. These Units and individuals 
must serve as the catalyst, the resource people, the professionals, 
the consultants. They must not only be willing to cooperate 
with the superintendent of schools in every diocese but should 
take the initiative and leadership in trying to improve school 
library standards. 

The following five-point plan might serve as a basis for plan- 
ning and action on the local level: 

1. Do a thorough (but not complicated or overly de- 
tailed) survey of the existing library services and collec- 
tions in the elementary and high schools in your diocese 
(or area). 

2. Suggest a definite short and long range program for 
improving library services based on the results of the sur- 
vey. 

3. Set-up the machinery (in cooperation with the proper 
authorities) to implement the suggested improvements. 
Have a definite timetable. 

4. Organize a permanent committee consisting of indi- 
viduals who represent the superintendent, the teachers, 
parents and librarians who will be responsible for deter- 
mining overall needs and goals. 

5. Plan for an evaluation and progress report every two 
years. 


All of the above points are inter-related and the success of 
any one depends on the success of the others. A careful sur- 
vey, realistic but adequate goals, good committees to achieve 
these goals and a fair evaluation of the work accomplished as- 
sure the kind of library services that our children and young 
people need and deserve. The first step, however, for every librar- 
ian is to read the new standards and the discussion guide thor- 
oughly. You must first be convinced of the necessity and impor- 
tance of these standards before you can urge their adoption. 


* Standards for School Library Programs. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 132 p. $2.50 (paper). A Discussion Guide. 16 p.. $.65 (paper) 
Combined price, $3.00. 
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@ Eugene Willging, Director, Department of Libraries, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, has just compiled a complete list of all Catholic books that 
are now available in inexpensive paperback form. There are in print now 
over 800 such titles published by more than 90 different companies. 

Mr. Willging’s list is being published by Catholic Book Merchandiser, 
the professional journal for Catholic booksellers, under the title Catalog of 
Catholic Paperback Books. All the books are listed by title, by author and 
by subject matter, and the price of each is given. The price of the Catalog 
of Catholic Paperback Books is $1.00 (discounts for quantity orders for in- 
stitutions) and may be ordered from Catholic Book Merchandiser, Depart- 
ment CLW, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


@ Who says teenagers don’t read? A nation-wide survey finds two out of three Amer- 
ican teenagers “currently reading a book”’ other than a school book. Compared with re- 
cent figures on adult reading, this indicates that teenagers out-read the adult popula- 
tion nearly four to one. 

They read magazines and newspapers, too—and still find time to watch about 
two hours of television a day. 

These are among recent findings of the nation’s largest youth poll—the Institute 
of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. The !SO survey of teen- 
age reading habits was conducted in connection with National Library Week. 

According to the 10,149 teenagers polled, their main source of books is libraries 
Asked where they got the last book they had read, nearly two-thirds replied ‘public li- 
brary” or “‘school library.’ 

But they buy books, too—lots of them. Twenty-six per cent reported buying a book 
—either paperbound or hard-cover—during the preceding thirty days. 

In the nation-wide poll just completed, |1SO also reports on the number of books in 
teenagers’ homes, and to what extent their families read magazines and daily newspa- 
pers. Findings are based on a scientifically selected cross-section of students from all 
parts of the country in public and private high schools of all sizes. 

Commenting on the figures, ISO officials caution that some exaggeration is inevita- 
ble in questions about book buying and ownership. All possible steps, however, were tak- 
en to minimize inflated replies. 

The Institute of Student Opinion, an independent activity sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., has been surveying the opinions of American teenagers since 1943. 


@ ‘Doctor Peter T. Conmy, Oakland, Calif. City Librarian, a Catholic 
author, historian and scholar is endeavoring to build up his collection of the 
Official Catholic Directory; N.Y. Kenedy, Publisher. 

If any rectory, monastery, convent or Catholic educational institution 
has any unneeded, unused but taking up space, copies please correspond 
with Dr. Conmy. Oakland Public Library, 125 14th St., Oakland 12, Calif 

The older the better. Please correspond before shipping. 
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@ A series of six non-partisan convention and election booklets are now available from 
the National Research Bureau, Inc., 415 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, IIlinois. 

The booklets cover major political issues of the current election year . . . Demo- 
cratic and Republican contenders for the Presidential nominations . . . TV and radio cov- 
erage .. . facts and information on the Presidency . . . party promises and campaign 
slogans . . . voting information . . . and the big states to watch for polling delegates. 

In addition, the publisher, NRB, offers a series of non-partisan Good Government 
booklets, stressing the importance of every citizen supporting the candidate of his choice 
and taking an active part in government affairs. 


@ Two books on Russia issued earlier this year should be of interest to 
librarians, American Teaching About Russia, edited by Cyril E. Black and 
John M. Thompson (Indiana University Press; $4.50) includes a discussion 
of the study of Russia in secondary education, undergraauate and graduate 
education. The second title, A Soviet View of the American Part, published 
by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin ($1.00; paper) is an annotated 
translation of the section on American History in the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia. 


@ Some additional paperback titles of interest are: Deterioration of Book Stock, Causes 
and Remedies (Virginia State Library). This report on two studies of book paper deterio- 
ration was made under a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc.; Essays in 
the American Catholic Tradition, edited by P. Albert Duhamel (Rinehart and Company) 
is an excellent collection of essays showing the Catholic contribution to affairs intellec- 
tual and the traditional Catholic attitudes in matters political. Two annual bibliogra- 
phies recently published by R. R. Bowker Company are Best Books for Children, includ- 
ing adult books for young people ($2.00), listing of 3300 approved titles arranged by 
grade and subject and indexed by author, title and illustrator; and Good Reading (pa- 
per; 75 cents; cloth; $4.00) is a descriptive general bibliography including over 2000 
of the world’s most significant books both hardcover and paperback. 


@ New editions of two of ALA’s basic book collection have been issued— 
the seventh edition of A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades ($2.00) 
and the third edition of A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 


($2.00). 


@ A detailed and authoritative statement of the Church’s teachings on animals has 
been published in pamphlet form by The National Catholic Society for Animal Welfare. 
Written by Dom Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., and entitled Cruelty to Animals, the pamphlet 
cites Holy Scripture, the examples of Saints, the commentaries of distinguished theolo- 
gians and canonists and statements of Popes and Cardinals. 

The pamphlet explains the obligations and restrictions that are a part of man’s do- 
minion over the animal world and explores question of the rights or rightlessness of ani- 
mals 

Sample copies may be obtained from The National Catholic Society for Animal Wel- 
fare, 733 Fifteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 5, D.C. 


@ A new series, The Saint Augustine Series devoted to the life, thought 
and influence of St. Augustine will be presented through the auspices of 
Villanova University and published by the Macmillan Company. The first of 
the annual lectures entitled St. Augustine on Personality ($2.25) is now avail- 


able. 
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@ The American Standards Association has released ISO Recommenda- 
tion R 77—Bibliographical References—Essential Elements. The Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardization has developed these standards in 
order to help establish world-wide uniformity for bibliographical references. 
Copies of the standards are available for 60 cents. The ASA has issued its 
1960 price list and index of American Standards containing nearly 1900 
standards. This is available without charge (American Standards Associa- 
tion ,10 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York). 


@ Two recent periodicals that will be of interest to libraries are the American Jour- 
nal of Catholic Youth Work and Student—the Students Russian Monthly. The journal is 
published by the Youth Department, NCWC, in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence of Catholics and Youth Serving Agencies. It will appear three times yearly (fall, 
winter and spring) and is directed to volunteer and professional personnel in the field 
of youth and group work. Its purpose is to present both theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge to all persons engaged in youth work—neophyte and social work graduate. This 
publication has been designed for leaders in non-Catholic as well as Catholic agencies 
($5.00 per year, Youth Department, NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.); The Student is primarily designed for the student of the Russian lan- 
guage. The magazine proposes to fill the need of making available interesting and suit- 
able material to assist the student and the instructor in the study of Russian. Articles 
on Russian history, art, literature and science will be written beginning, intermediate 
and more advanced levels of language achievement. Student will not espouse or propa- 
gate any doctrine whatsoever as its only purpose is to increase the student’s knowledge 
in Russian language and culture. Dr. Marianna Poltoratzky, Professor, Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., is the Editor. ($5.50 
per year, Student, Inc., P.O. Box 1627, Washington 13, D.C.) 


@ Two new colorprint maps, one of story-land and the other of Bible lands 
have been added to the American Map Company’s line of 29-cent folded 
maps. They are printed in full color and are 50 inches by 28 inches, folded 
to 9 inches by 122 inches. (American Map Company, 3 West 61st Street, 


New York 23.) 


@ With the ALA Conference in Canada this year, American librarians have shown a 
greater interest in publications and Canadian activities. Of interest should be two publi- 
cations, Canada, by J. Bartlet Brebner (University of Michigan Press, 15 volume History 
of Modern World Series. This volume is $10.00). The history spans the period of the ex- 
plorations for a Northwest Passage to the triumph of the St. Lawrence Seaway. A new 
publication, the first of the critical biographies of Maurice Duplessis, Prime Minister of 
Quebec for two decades, was published by Harvest House, Ltd. (Box 340 Postal Station 
Westmount, Montreal 6, P.Q. $3.50.) The author, Pierre LaPorte, veteran Le Devoir cor- 
respondent, gives an honest, perceptive and witty portrait. 


@ Th 1960 American Library Directory (R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 36. $25.00) gives full data on expenditures for books, 
periodicals, binding and salaries, as well as number of volumes, key per- 
sonnel, etc. For over 13,000 libraries in United States and 1,300 libraries 
in Canada. The book is arranged geographically. 

A Copyright Guide by Harriet F. Pilpel and Morton David Goldberg 
(R. R. Bowker Company. $2.00) is a booklet covering ali aspects of the sub- 
ject of copyrights in a question and answer format with a complete index. 
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@ A report on Catholic trade book production for 1959 revealed a record total of 836 
titles in comparison with a total of 721 in 1958 according to a release from Eugene P. 
Willging, Director of Libraries, Catholic University of America, and Editor of the Week- 
ly List of New Catholic Books. 

A total of 178 publishers are represented in the 1959 statistical data. 

In 1958, a total of 155 publishers accounted for 721 titles. The leading firm in 
1958 was Newman Press with 73 followed by Bruce Publishing Company with 53. In 1959 
Newman and Bruce again published the most titles, 65 and 57 respectively. 

Translations from foreign languages now constitute over 200 titles a year, approxi- 
mately 30-35 per cent of all adult titles. Almost 100 were translated from French and 
between 40 and 45 from German. 

The production of paperbacks in the “‘trade”’ as distinguished from the ‘‘pamph- 
let’’ category increased from 139 in 1958 to 175 in 1959. The latter figure corresponds 
closely with the record number of 176 issued in 1957. 


@ The sales volume of general books in 1959 increased again for the sev- 
enth consecutive year, according to the results of an annual survey released 
today by the American Book Publishers Council, Inc. Dollar net sales of 
over 200 publishing houses reporting in the survey were 12.6 per cent higher 
than in 1958 and 72 per cent higher than in 1952. 

The physical volume of sales (number of copies of books sold) also 
increased in about the same proportion, 12.5 per cent higher in 1959 than 
in 1958. Although there were slight increases and decreases in average per 
copy prices in some individual categories of books, the over-all average 
price per copy of books in the Council’s survey remained unchanged in 
1959 as compared with the previous year. The 1958-59 sales increase was 
one of the largest recorded since these annual surveys were begun in 1952 


@ Recent annuals on world affairs which should be in all college libraries are: The 
Political Handbook of the World, 1960 (Council on Foreign Relations, 58 East 68th 
Street, New York 21. $4.50 less 15 per cent library discount); The United States in 
World Affairs, 1959 (published by Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. $6.00). 

While on international relations be sure to read the June, 1960 issue of Social 
Order. Two important background papers, originally given at a two-day informal collo- 
quim sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center, looking to en- 
large the interest of American Catholics in international affairs, are included. Professor 
Thomas F. O’Dea writes on American Catholics and International Life and the Most Rev- 
erend Robert J. Dyer, Bishop of Reno, discusses the question of Trusteeism and After. 
(Single copies 40 cents. Subscription to Social Order $4.00—address Department CLW, 
3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Missouri.) 


@ New Definitions of School Library Service, edited by Sara L. Fenwick 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. $3.75) includes the pa- 
pers presented before the twenty-fourth annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, August 10-12, 1959. The pa- 
pers by Frances Henne Toward Excellence in School—Library Programs and 
Jean E. Lowrie Elementary—School Libraries Today are especially worth- 
while. 
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FOR EVERY CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


Modern 
Catholic Thinkers 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
A. ROBERT CAPONIGRI 


University of Notre Dame 
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Preface by MARTIN C. D’ARCY, S.J. A comprehensive an- 






= => thology of the best contemporary Catholic thinking, offered to 
ss —— answer the problem of liberty and creed in Catholic scholar- 
=, 


ship. Here the crucial issues challenging Christianity are met 
honestly and thoughtfully by the finest minds of our time. 


\ 


ARGE in size as well as in scope, its 652 pages contain contributions selected 

from many countries of Europe and America, from theologians and philosophers, 
from historians and social theorists, from writers, clergy and laymen. Among the 
32 contributors: Hans Urs von Balthasar, Martin C. D’Arcy, Gabriel Marcel, Joseph 
Nuttin, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Emmanuel Mounier, Msgr. Philip Hughes, Jo- 
seph A. Jungmann, Don Luigi Sturzo, Jacques Martain, John Courtney Murray, 
Jean Danielou, Romano Guardini, Christopher Dawson, Etienne Gilson, Josef Pieper, 
Max Picard, Sigrid Undset, Raissa Maritain. June 22. $15.00 





St. Franci 
t aa Christian 
O 


Yoga 


By 





Assisi 


Translated by 


LEO SHERLEY-PRICE 





J. M. DECHANET, 
O.S.B. 





CLEAR contemporary translation — 


the first in 50 years—of The Mirror BENEDICTINE priest shows how 


of Perfection, together with all of St. Fran- 
cis’ known writings. “Strong and stern and 
holy. It blows away from St. Francis those 
mists of pretty piety which usually en- 
wreath him and’ shows him as rugged and 
struggling and rigorous as his own land- 
scapes.””— PHYLLIS MCGINLEY. II/lustrated. 


Western man can recover his way to 
God with the help of the ancient physical 
and psychological disciplines developed in 
India. Includes specific instructions and 
illustrations of basic yoga positions and a 
dairy kept by the author while he inves- 
tigated yoga practices. June 22. $3.75 


May 25. $4.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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CLA’s 
New York 


Conference 


BY ALPHONSE |! 
Executive Secretary, CLA 
Editor, Catholic Library World 


TREZZA 


\ true measure of the success of a Conven- 
tion is the reaction of the delegates after they 
return home and have had time to reflect on 
their week of meetings, discussions and exhibits. 
The Catholic Library Association’s thirty-sixth 
annual Conference, held in the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in New York City, April 18-22, 


all reports and letters received by the Central 


was, by 


Ofhce and the ofhcers of the Association, most 
successful. 

There were so many highlights—the Pontifical 
Mass, the Regina Medal Luncheon, Mrs. Trapp’s 
inspiring speech, the far-reaching four-year plan 
as presented by CLA’s President, Brother Ar 
thur L. 
ful Section meetings—that it is difficult to know 


Goerdt, $.M., and the many wonder 


where to begin to briefly summarize the Con 


vention for the members who were not for 
tunate enough to attend. (Incidentally, a com 
plete PROCEEDINGS, $3.00 prepaid, of the 
Conference will be available in late August. 


PONTIFICAL MASS 


Members of the Association were privileged 
to attend Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
Most Reverend Joseph F. Flannelly, D.D., Aux 
iliary Bishop of New York and Administrator of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was the celebrant. The 
sermon was preached by the Most Reverend 
John M. A. D.D., S.T.D., 


Bishop of New York, who congratulated the 


Fearns, Auxiliary 


Catholic Library Association on the standing 
they had achieved in the library world. He stated 
that the librarians functions are: (1) To protect 
from trash. As the city has the duty to remove 
garbage, the librarian has the right certainly 
and a duty to remove the offal of the mind. 
There is the danger that we are becoming the 
most illiterate nation although we can all read 
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Regina Medal Luncheon. 


and write, a nation of the Educated Man, the 
word carver and reader of the racing sheet. (2 
lo train in choice. Censorship will inevitably 
be brought into question. Let us not fear catch 
words. Life’s problems all involve choice. There 
are limitations on free speech. I have no right 
to caluminate an individual or a group. (3) To 
recognize the importance of choice. (4) To 
have principles of choice, not caprice, not “gen 
erally tolerated.” There must be a recognition ol 
right and wrong. Correct and incorrect have a 
is not so only be 


basis in fact. The moral law 


cause it is “generally accepted.” (5) To have 


a part in the training of conscience. 


REGINA MEDAL LUNCHEON 


lo many delegates the high-point in the Con 
vention was the presentation of the second Re 
gina Medal to Miss Anne Carroll Moore for her 
broad and unparalleled contribution to the world 
of children’s reading. In a letter to Miss Moore 
notifying her that she had been chosen the 
recipient of the Regina Medal, Miss Miriam A 
Wessel, Chairman of the Elementary School Li 
braries Section, stated that she was being given 
the award “. . . because of the inspiration you 
have given to children’s librarians everywhere 


for more than 50 vears, you have created a time 
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less standard by which we continue to measure 
our own professional endeavor.” Miss Moore was 
deeply touched by the award and by the pres 
ence of her many, many librarian and author 
friends at the Luncheon. She stated that “This 
is the most wonderful moment of my life.” Mrs. 
Ruth Sawyer Durand, long time colleague and 
friend of Miss Moore's, gave a paper entitled 
“Anne Carroll Moore: An Award and an Ap 
preciation.” (The paper has been published in 
the June, 1960 issue of the Horn Book Maga 
zine and will also be published in the Conven 
tion Proceedings.) Mrs. Durand closed her talk 
with a quotation by Walter de la Mare, “The 
children of this world will never be able to re 
pay the debt they owe Anne Carroll Moore.” 
The Regina Medal Luncheon, with 437 peo 
ple present, was indeed a tribute to the selec 
tion of Miss Moore as the second recipient of 


this most important award. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


The Catholic Library Association has a “great 
potential for expansion and organization in the 
apostolate of disseminating truth,” stated Brother 
Arthur L. Goerdt, $.M., President of the Asso 
ciation. An eight point four-year program for 
strengthening the Association was enunciated by 
Brother. Among these was the need for central 
ization of administration whereby executive and 
publications ofhces will be combined in a single 
headquarters; a more intensive publications pro 
gram with emphasis on book selection aids; in 
creased membership and closer cooperation with 
A.L.A., N.C.E.A. and other professional organ 
izations. Brother pointed out that “more impor 
tant than cooperation on the national level is 
participation of all our members in related pro 
fessional organizations. We cannot isolate our 
selves from secular organizations and then com 
plain that our ideas are not considered. All of us 
share in the responsibility to participate in our 
local and state organizations. . . . Personal as 
well as Association participation in the intellec 
tual life of our country is an objective all of us 
should have and maintain.” Brother closed by 
urging Catholic librarians to implement the new 
school library standards recently published. (The 
full text of this important address will be pub 
lished in the October issue of the Catholic Li 
brary World as well as in the Proceedings.) 
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Anne Carroll Moore recipient of the second 
Regina Medal discussing the award with Brother 
Arthur Goerdt, S.M., President of CLA: Rev. 
Francis X. Canfield, Vice-President (President- 
Elect), CLA, and Miriam Wessel, Chairman of 
Elementary School Libraries Section. 


The keynote speaker for our Conference, the 
Most McNulty, 


Bishop of Paterson, New Jersey, urged the dele 


Reverend Bishop James A. 


gates “to be yourselves, do not go traipsing 
after those who are animated by an errant phi 
losophy of life or those suffering a deficiency 
of theology in life.” The Bishop referred to the 
harsh and unattractive appraisals of our social 
order by both friends and Strangers to \merica. 
Specifically, he 


regard to payola 


noted the FCC's consensus in 
“that the dishonesty, decep 


bad 


broadcasting problem are the symptoms of m ral 


tion and atrocious taste inherent in the 


decay gathering around the roots of our na 
tional life.” In closing Bishop McNulty stressed 
the delegates’ good fortune to live in America 
and the need for their working intelligently to 


keep America free. 


CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 


For the second straight vear an overflow crowd 
numbering more than 530 persons attended our 
Conference Luncheon. Our speaker, the Bar 


oness Maria Von Trapp, enchanted her audi 


ence. Speaking “from the abundance of the 
heart” she described a tour she and her family 
took through the mission fields of the South 
Pacific. Mrs. Trapp made two recommendations: 
first, offer one sacrifice for these missions daily; 
influence one other to do 


the second, person 


the same. 
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SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

Ihe President's reception, the Exhibitors’ re- 
ception and the Library Schools’ Breakfast are 
three functions that are planned with the pur 
pose of giving the delegates an opportunity to 
meet, gossip and exchange pleasantries. At the 
President's reception a change in the traditional 
receiving line was instituted. Only the President, 
Vice-President and past President greeted the 
delegates as they came in while the rest of the 
Executive Council members circulated through 
out the room and talked informally with as many 
people as time permitted. 

[his air of informality was continued at a 
reception sponsored by our exhibitors and held 
in the exhibit area. This reception affords the 
delegates an opportunity to express their ap- 
preciation to our exhibitor friends who do so 
much to support our Association and to help 
raise standards of the library profession. Al 
though only four years old, the exhibitors’ re 
ception has become a definite part of our Con 
vention. 

Well over 200 delegates representing 22 dif 
ferent library schools renewed acquaintances at 
a breakfast on Thursday morning, April 21. The 
Catholic University of America and St. John’s 
University had the largest number of delegates 


present. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION 


Brother Arthur L. Goerdt, S.M., President 
of the Association, reminded the delegates that 
the actions and decisions of the Executive Coun 
cil during the year were published in the Oc 
tober and March issues of the Catholic Library 
World. He stated that a Nominating Commit 
tee, with Miss Mary Alice Rea, Sister Mary 
Reynoldine, O.P., Father Martin Peterson, 
C.M.., Mr. Bernard Dollen and Brother Alex 
ander Thomas, F.S.C., Chairman, had been ap 
pointed. In addition, a Dues Structure Commit 
tee, with Father Charles Banet as Chairman, 
and Sister Mary Leonard, P.H.J.C., Sister Mary 
Clara, B.V.M., and Miss Margaret Gima as 
members, was appointed earlier in the year. 
(heir job was to study the current dues struc 
ture and to recommend changes that would re 
sult in a more equitable dues scale as well as 
increase the Association's income. 

A Mathew Carey Committee, with Miss Jane 
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~GCI 


Hindman as Chairman, was appointed to help 
celebrate the bi-centennial of the birth of Amer 
ica’s earliest Catholic publisher. Another impor 
tant action of the Association was the appoint 
ment of delegates to the White House Confer 
ence on Children and Youth. They were Mar 
garet Martignoni, Richard J]. Hurley and Sister 
M. Camillus, R.S.M. The 


authorized the Cataloging and Classification Sec 


Executive Council 


tion to appoint a committee to study the new 
sixteenth edition of the Dewey Decimal Classifi 
cation. The Chairman of this committee is Fa 
ther Thomas R. Leigh, $.S. The Catholic Li 
brary Association was invited by the Decimal 
Classification Editorial Policy Committee to ap 
point a committee to make a critical study of the 
100’s and 200’s of the new sixteenth edition of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. This commit 
tee will welcome any comments or suggestions 
from members of the Association. 

At the Business meeting, reports from the fol 
lowing committees were given; CPI-GCL—Re\ 
erend James |. Kortendick, Chairman; Catholic 
Book Week—Sister Mary Consuelo, C.R.S.M., 
Chairman; Membership and Units — Dorothy 
Cromien, Chairman; Professional Relations—Sis 
ter Helen, $.N.D. de N., Chairman; CLA Schol 
arship—James Jones, Chairman. 

Brother Arthur announced that Father Kor 
tendick had resigned as Chairman of the CPI 


Committee after eight years of devoted 





Brother Arthur Goerdt, S.M., President of CLA. 
congratulating the Most Reverend James A. Mc- 
Nulty. D.D., Bishop of Paterson, New Jersey, on 
his fine keynote address as Rev. Fintan R. 
Shoniker, O.S.B., of St. Vincent College, La- 
trobe, Pennsylvania, and Conference program 
chairman looks on. 
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service. He stated that the Executive Council ac 
cepted Father's resignation with great reluctance. 
The new Chairman of this committee, appoint 
ed by the Executive Council, is Reverend Fintan 
Shoniker, O.S.B. In her report, Miss Cromien 
announced the acceptance of two new groups 
as Units in the Catholic Library Association. 
They are the Ogdenburg and New Orleans 
Units. Chairmen of these new Units are Sister 
Mary Joseph, $.S.]., Sisters of St. Joseph Teach 
er Training Institute, Watertown, New York 
and Reverend Gordon P. Hughes, S.S.J., St. 
Augustine’s High School, New Orleans, Louisi 
ana. 

Mr. James Jones, Chairman of the Scholar 
ship Committee, announced that the Association 
had awarded its scholarship for 1960-61 to Sis 
ter Mary Chrysantha, C.S.S.F., The 
College, Chicago, Illinois. Brother Arthur pre 
sented Sister with a check for $600.00; one-half 


Felician 


of which is an outright grant and the other 
one-half is repayable two years after graduation. 

The Executive Secretary then gave a brief 
report on the Association's work during the cur 
rent year. He stated that membership had in 
creased by almost one-third in the last four years. 
Our publications program continues to grow. 
During the past year, the Central Office issued 
the Proceedings of our Chicago Conference, 
1959-60 Handbook and Membership Directory, 
Basic Reference Books for Catholic High Schooi 
Libraries, Parish Library Manual, Unit Manual, 
two reprintings of the Suggestions for an Ele 
mentary School Library and all of the Catholic 
Book Week materials. The Catholic Booklist for 
1960 which was edited by Sister M. Reynoldine, 
O.P., was published in early February. Of course, 
the editing and publishing of the Catholic Li 
brary World continues to be one of the major 
responsibilities of the Executive Secretary. The 
Central Office is very much understaffed and 
has found it impossible to issue the CLW as 


Mr. 


Trezza urged all delegates to join in the drive 


early in the month as seems desirable. 
to increase membership in the Association. He 
repeated his favorite slogan “every member get 
a member,” stating that only through personal 
efforts could the Association reach the mem 
bership goal of 5,000 that Brother Arthur men- 
tioned in his talk at the Opening General Ses 


sion. 
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Brother Arthur then announced to the mem 
bership that Mr. Trezza was resigning as Execu 
tive Secretary of the Catholic Library Associa 
tion and Editor of the Catholic Library World, 
effective September 2. The President stated that 
he was not at liberty to disclose Mr. Trezza’s 
new position but that an announcement would 
be made shortly. (See page 479._ 

Reverend Fintan Shoniker, O.S.B., Program 
Chairman for CLA’s 196] 
will be held in St. Louis, April 4-7, announced 


Convention which 
that the theme for our thirty-seventh annual 
Conference will be “Charting Truth: the Func 
tion of the Catholic Library.” The Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, Mr. Joseph T. 
Hart, Director of Fordham University Library, 
then presented the Resolutions which were 
adopted. All of the Resolutions will be printed 
in our Proceedings, but three of them should 
be noted here. They are: 

the 


Catholics, ascribe to 


teachings of the Church that all men are broth 


1. Since we, as 


ers; and since we, as Americans, adhere to the 
doctrine enunciated in the Declaration of In 
dependence that all men are created equal, 

Be it resolved that we, as librarians, deplore 
the racial segregation in libraries in our states, 
and we commend those librarians in these same 
states who have integrated their clientele. 

2. Since there is every indication that the ap 
pearance of the new Catholic Encyclopedias, the 
Catholic Encyclopedia authorized by the Board 
of Trustees of the Catholic University of Amer 
ica representing the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the country, and the Junior Catholic Encyclo 
pedia for secondary schools under the auspices 
of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
both to be published by the McGraw Hill Book 
Company will represent a significant contribu 
tion to Catholic scholarship and to Catholic bib 
liography. 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Asso 
ciation commend the Archbishops and Bishops 
for their vision and zeal in sponsoring these 
monumental projects and the McGraw Hill Book 
Company for its collaboration in the publication. 

3. Since the Council on Library Resources 
has provided and continues to provide through 
its program policy not only significant assistance 
with respect to the identification and resolution 
of library problems but also the salutary stimu 
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lation of libraries and librarians to reappraise 
and perfect their techniques, 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Asso 
ciation express its appreciation to the Council 
on Library Resources for the Council’s unique 
contribution to libraries and to the library pro 


fession. 


GENERAL MISSION SESSION 


At this year's Conference a special general ses 
sion was held for a discussion of the topic “The 
Importance of Books in Foreign Mission Activi 
ties.” In addition, the High School Libraries 
Section and the College and University Libraries 
Section devoted part of their Friday morning 
sessions to the topic. Reverend Frederick A. Mc 
Guire, C.M., Executive Secretary, Mission Sec 
retariat of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, spoke at the general session and empha 
sized the importance of books for the missions 
in the development of educational institutions 
in mission lands. He stated that books occupy 
a major role serving as both text and teacher. 
During the past year over 12,000 volumes have 
been sent to the missions and an annual goal 
of 50,000 has been set according to a report sub 
mitted to the Catholic Library Association mem 
bership by Eugene P. Willging, Director of Li 
braries of the Catholic University of America, 
who acts as coordinator for the Mission Secre 
tariat and as Chairman of CLA’s Aid to the 
Missions Committee. 

At the College meeting, Edward O’Brien of 
Catholic Relief Services, N.C.W.C., discussed 
the role to be played by the Catholic Relief 
Service in handling book requests and ship 
ments on a world-wide basis. Mr. O’Brien dis 
cussed many of the practical problems of han 
dling books for the missions campaign such as 
the screening and shipping. 

At the High School Section meeting, Brother 
John of the Cross, C.S.C., Librarian, Holy Trin 
ity High School, Chicago, Illinois, reminded 
librarians that 
their collections that can be weeded, but which 


there were many volumes in 
would still be very useful and fruitful for the 
missions. In some cities the setting up of an 
area for the storage of books for the missions 
collected as a result of donations from many 
libraries is necessary. This makes possible a con 
tinuing reservoir of books for the missions. 
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Executive 


C.M., 
Secretary, Mission Secretariat, and Mr. Eugene 
P. Willging, Director of Libraries, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, 


Sister Mary David, $.S.N.D., Librarian, Col 
lege of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
recently completed the third annual mission 
books drive conducted by the Baltimore Con 
ference of the Catholic Students Mission Cru 
sade, discussed the problems and methods of 
running a successful books for the missions cam 


paign. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
College and University Libraries 


The pre-session Conference was sponsored by 
this Section and was devoted to the very im 
portant topic of the proposed publication Books 
for Catholic Colleges. In 1948 the Catholic Li 
brary Association in cooperation with the Amer 
ican Library Association issued a supplement 
to the Shaw list. This supplement was edited 
by Sister Melania Grace, $.C., Librarian, Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and was 
published by ALA. Three supplements were is 
sued which covered publications up through 
1955. The topic for discussion at the pre-session 
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Rev. Thurston Davis, S.J., Editor of “America.’ 


revolved around the college book collection and 
basic bibliographies. Should there be another 
supplement to our original list? Should there be 
a new basic edition or should there be a com 
pletely new publication, broader in scope and 
not limited to just Catholic titles. These are 
some of the questions that were discussed. Dr. 
Charles B. Shaw, Librarian at Swarthmore Col 
lege, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, and editor of A 
List of Books for College Libraries, was the 
speaker at the morning session. He pointed out 
that no college can have all the books it wants 
and that our libraries are not and should not be 
“well rounded.” “They will, he said, be flat 
tened down in some areas and bulge in others.” 
Dr. Shaw raised these points: the necessity for 
the compilation, the nature of the advisory 
committee, inclusiveness and comprehensiveness 
of the list, qualifications of the editor, plan of 
arrangement, type of entries, anticipated sale 
and estimated cost, and type of supplement. 

A panel discussion was held on the problem. 
Some of the special problems in the various sub 
ject areas were discussed and the proposed new 
list that the Association of College and Research 


Libraries is currently considering was mentioned. 
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No definite conclusions were reached but the 
ofhcers of the Section were authorized to pro 
ceed with appointing the necessary committees 
to study the problems raised by the discussion 
and to make definite recommendations. 

At the Wednesday sessions of the College and 
University Libraries Section, the problems of 
book selection were discussed by Reverend Ber 
nard Theall, O.S.B., a member of the faculty of 
Catholic University of America’s Department of 
Library Science. He noted that “into college 
book 


breathed the spirit of the college and especially 


selection, however, excellent, must be 
of its librarian, if it would be a vital force in 


the life of the students who use it.” 


Mr. Joseph T. Hart, 


University Library, spoke on the 


Director of Fordham 
“College Li 
brary and the Social Order.” According to Mr. 
Hart practical admonitions for college librarians 
to keep in mind with respect to their partici 
patory role in the social order are: (1 give rea 
soned assent to this role; (2 recognize the com 
piexities within the existent social order; (3 
participate fully and completely in the eternal 
search for and dissemination of truth; (4) trans 


mit this conviction to those we meet in our 


daily role. 


Very Reverend Monsignor John H. Harring 
ton, Librarian, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 
New Pork, and Managing Editor of the new 
Catholic Encyclopedia, informed the members 
of the Section that in addition to a new Cath 
olic Encyclopedia plans were being made for the 
publication of a Junior Encyclopedia for high 
school students. Father stated that a question 
naire was available at the Catholic Encyclope 
dia booth and urged all delegates present to fill 
one out. Discussions centered around the inclu 
siveness of this encyclopedia, its possible over 
lapping with general encyclopedias, etc. 
Thurston Davis, S.]J., 


Editor of America, spoke on our Conference 


On Friday, Reverend 


theme. He spoke on the change of our concept 
of the social order from pre-World War II days 
to the present. “The lives and destinies of all 
men today are closely tied together and no-one 
who cares about being in touch with reality can 
afford to live with his own personal private 
hedged-oft life as though it were not constantly 
criss-crossed with obligations from the larger so 
cial order outside,” stated Father. He next raised 
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the question of the demand for books in our 
college libraries. Are there avid readers from the 
faculty and the student body, asks Father? Are 
they making it necessary for the librarian to 
boost his budget estimate every year in a des 
perate attempt to keep even with the pressures 
that are put on by these readers. If the steps of 
your library are not being worn away with the 
constant trafic of avid readers seeking to find 
the inner fuel with which to light lamps in the 
gloom of our social dilemma, could it be that 
the fault might lie with the library or the librar 
ian? | wonder, says Father Davis, whether librar 
ians are insistent enough to get the financial 
resources that are needed to run an effective 
library. Unless they are dedicated readers them 
selves, college and university budget committees 
are not likely to think first of the library, but 
they will tend to regard the new wing on the 
gymnasium, the installation of an IBM system 
in the Registrar's Ofhce or the sound proofing 
of the cafeteria, as somewhat more pressing than 
the needs of the library. With tireless insistence, 
keep pointing out to them that they are wrong. 
Father Davis closed with the question, “Does 
the librarian, himself or herself actually read?” 
No library, he stated, ever rises above the level 
of the interest of the librarian. If the librarian’s 
mind and concerns are far reaching, the library 
is likely to be able to communicate that same 
spirit and vision to those who come to its doors. 
If, on the other hand, the social order is not a 
palpable reality to the librarian, if the whole 
universe of books about man and society and its 
upward struggle towards a better life is just a 
job and not a thrilling vocation for the librar 
ian, then there is little hope that the library 
where such a person is occupied will have much 
to say to the academic community it serves. Re 
member that when the library fails, the whole 
college and university fails. But where it suc 
ceeds, there is no saying what far reaching won 


ders it can work. 


Cataloging and Classification 

This year the Section turned its attention to 
the Cataloging and Classification of audio-visual 
materials. Reverend Theodore Cunnion, S.]., Li 
brarian, Le Moyne College, Syracuse, New York, 
spoke on audio materials, and James Cox, Direc 
tor of Libraries, Loyola University, Chicago, Illi 
nois, spoke on visual materials. 
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Seminary Libraries 

Seminary Librarians were reminded by Rev 
erend Louis M. Reitz, $.S., St. Mary's Semi 
nary, Baltimore, Maryland, that space availabil 
ity and preservation are essential considerations 
and that microcards, microfilm and microfiche 
are important assets, even though many faculty 
members and students are reluctant to use them. 

The seminary librarians were exhorted to “be 
professional and to have objective standards of 
excellence” by Reverend Edmund Ivers, S.]., Li 
brarian, Woodstock College, Woodkstock, Mary 
land, who observed, “an excellent seminary is 
impossible without a super-excellent seminary 
library.” Father Ivers noted that although there 
are 38] 
are only 120 that are members of the CLA Semi 


seminaries in the United States there 


nary Libraries Section. 


Elementary School Libraries 


After a most successful Regina Medal Lunch 


eon (discussed earlier in the article), the chil 
dren’s librarians devoted their attention to the 
subject of school libary standards and subject 
areas in reading for children. Reverend Andrew 
L.. Bouwhuis, S.]., Librarian, St. Peter's College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, and Miss Mary Helen 
Mahar, Specialist for School and Children’s Li 
braries, Library Service Branch, Washington, 
D.C., spoke on the importance of the new school 
library standards and on the necessity of Cath 
olic librarians to work towards the implementa 
tion of the standards in Catholic schools. A sym 
posium on four subject areas in reading for chil 
dren was held. 

Mrs. Claire Huchet Bishop, Author and Re 
Books for the 


weal, pointed out that religious books intended 


viewer of Children’s Common 
for Catholic children need not necessarily be 
written by Catholic authors, and that an im 
primatur is not a guarantee of a good book. She 
pointed out that the prerequisites for children’s 
books, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, are 
beauty, authenticity, and communication on a 
high level. 

Miss Marian C. 


Services, Detroit Public Library, was concerned 


Young, Chief, Children’s 


with “Biography and History.” A child’s sense 
of wonder, she said, should be gratified through 
a clear presentation of facts. She observed that 
in historical and biographical works, authenticity 
and use of primary sources are of primary im 
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Booth 6—Mr. John Rowe cites some of the ad- 
vantages of Britannica Junior to Sister Mary 
Chrysantha, C.S.S.F., The Felician College, Chi- 


cago. 


‘ 


Sister Adelide (Med- 
ical Mission Society, 
Fox Chase, Pennsylva- 
nia), Mrs. Alphonse 
Trezza, wife of CLA’s 
Executive Secretary, 
and Sister Mary Wini- 
fred, co-chairman of 
Thirty - sixth Annual 
Conference Local Ar- 
rangements Commit- 
tee seem convinced 
that the Catholic Li- 
brary World's latest is 
the best yet. 
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Visiting the Exhibits-_ ‘ 
Of the CLA C 


CATHULIC LIBRARY Aoouuisa 2 iu 


FOUNSED ‘92! 


Rev. Arthur Brown, 
M.M., Librarian Mary- 
knoll Seminary, Mary- 
knoll, New York and 
Sisters M. Reynoldine, 
O.P., and M. Tobias, 
O.P., viewing and dis- 
cussing books on dis- 


play. 
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. One of the Highlights 


\ Conference 





Mr. J. Waters points out selling features of 
Fordham catalog to Rev. Paul M. Hoffert, T.O.R.., 
College of Steubenville, Ohio. 











Rev. Gilbert C. Peterson, S.J., Creighton Prep- 
aratory School, Omaha, Nebraska, discussing 
Two delegates examining Father Teilhard De _ circulation problems with company representa- 
Chardin’s book, “The Phenomenon of Man.” tives. 


‘ 


Left to right, Miss Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Supervi- 
sor of School Library, 
Secondary Division, Uni- 
versity, State of New 
York: William Gillard, 
Director of Libraries, St. 
John‘s University, Jamai- 
ca, New York; Mrs. Ra- 
chael D’Angelo, Coordi- 
nator, Library Education 
Program, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 
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added that informative works 


She 


should also possess good interpretation and a 


portance. 


good style. 

Mrs. Frances L. Spain, Coordinator of Chil 
dren's Services, New York Public Library, con 
sidered the subject: “literature.” The important 
characteristic here is the quality of writing, with 
respect to clarity, individual style and the rela 
tionship of ideas, she pointed out. She noted, 
too, that books for young children depend on 
illustrations, balance of the page, type of print 
and color of the ink. She cautioned that writ 
ings should not be abridged because the author, 


through his style, can give something of him 





Participants in Symposium on Reading for Chil- 
dren, left to right: Marian C. Young, Chief of 
Children’s Services, Detroit Public Library who 
discussed “Biography and History”; Mrs. Fran- 
cis L. Spain, President-Elect of ALA (Litera- 
ture); Mrs. Claire Huchet Bishop, author and 
reviewer of children’s books for Commonweal 
(Religion) and Dr. Nelson Beeler, Professor of 
Science at State University, New York (Sci- 
ence). 


self. Mrs. Spain believes, too, that books should 
be read and enjoyed as a whole and the empha 
sis should not be on character or plot. 

Dr. Nelson F. Beeler, Professor of Science, 
State University of New York, whose topic was 
“Science books,” cited the fact that in the past, 
children’s science books were “written down” ad 
vanced books. In most instances, he observed, 
authors tried to reduce adult concepts down to 
the level of the child. Currently, he noted ap- 
provingly, authors deal with material which is 
suitable for particular age groups. 
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The Elementary Section closed its week of 
meetings with a talk on the services of the Chil 
dren's Books Council by Joanna Foster, the Ex 
ecutive Secretary of the Council. She discussed 
the availability of display materials for the New 
bery-Caldecott awards, as well as information on 
organizing and running Book Fairs. 


Library Education 

Articulation of undergraduate and graduate 
library science programs was the subject of dis 
cussions by Dr. Ralph Shaw, Dean, School of 
Library Science, Rutgers University, New Bruns 
wick, New Jersey. Just how many credits and 
what courses should a graduate library school 
accept from the 6-30 hours of credits that an 
applicant has taken in an undergraduate library 
school? That to Dr. Shaw was the crux of the 
problem. No easy solution is possible because 
the courses vary and the applicant's total under 
graduate education must be considered. Was his 
undergraduate education watered down because 
of the large number of undergraduate library 
science courses he had to take? Undergraduate 
library education in the main is aimed for the 
training of teacher-librarians. Unfortunately the 
great shortage of teachers and librarians has made 
this necessary. The only rationalization for jus 
tifying undergraduate programs at all is based 
on the argument that in spite of our unwilling 
ness to compromise standards, it is better to have 
a partially trained librarian than no librarian at 
all. Our efforts, however, must be aimed at in 
fluencing state departments of education and col 
leges not to require an over-abundance of un 


dergraduate library courses. 


High School Libraries 

Reverend James Keller, M.M., Director of The 
Christophers, stressed the need for librarians to 
instill a sense of purpose in teenagers. Noting 
a tendency to put Christianity in the background 
and the effectiveness of Communist method, 
Father said that the young adult is ready to 
suffer all for God if alerted to a sublime pur 
pose. Pointing to the library as the springboard 
to every facet of life, Father Keller outlined five 
factors for the librarian to convey to the teen 
agers: self knowledge, love of others, world 
wide perspective, the need for suffering and the 
eternal values resulting. 

Continued on page 541 
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CORRECT YOUR DIRECTORY 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, 39, Executive 
Secretary of the Catholic Library Association 
and Editor of the Catholic Library World has re 
signed effective September 2, 


position. Mr. Trezza has been with CLA in his 


to accept another 


present capacity for four years. Under his lead 
ership the Association has increased membership 
by 30 per cent. 

Mr. David H. Clift, 


the American Library Association, announced 


Executive Director of 
that Mr. Trezza has been appointed to the com 
bined posts of Associate Executive Director of 
the American Library Association and Execu 
tive Secretary of the Association’s Library Ad 
ministration Division, effective September 6. 
Mr. Trezza took his bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1948 and _ his 
master’s in 1950, having received his library sci 
ence certificate from Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology’s graduate library school in 1949. He was 
a lieutenant in the air force from 1942 to 1945. 
Like many librarians, Trezza tasted his first 
library experience as a page in the newspaper 
department of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
1948 to 


1949 as a library assistant in the public docu 


in 1941, where he later served from 


ments department. After a year as assistant cata 
loger and reference librarian at Villanova Uni 
versity Library, he was appointed head of the 
circulation, stack and photographic department, 
at the University of Pennsylvania library. He 
has been executive secretary of the Catholic Li 
brary Association and editor of the Catholic Li 
brary World since 1956. 

Active in both state and national library ac 
tivities, he has served as both editor and author 
for professional periodicals. He is married and 


the father of two children. 


B. TIMMERMAN, executive sec 
ALA’s library 


retired July 1. 


HAZEI 


retarv of administration division 


The highest honor that can be bestowed by 
St. John’s University on a member of its staff 
was given to WILLIAM A. GILLARD, Director 
of Libraries, who has been named recipient of 
Medal. of the 
designation was made by Very Rev. John A. 


Flynn, C.M., president of St. John’s. The Medal 


the President's Announcement 
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Alphonse F. Trezza 


was awarded to Mr. Gillard in recognition of 
during his 
Phe 


was presented on Sunday, June 12 at the annual 


his loyalty and dedicated service 


thirty one vears at the University. medal 
Commencement Exercises at the University cam 
pus in Jamaica. 

A native of Scranton, Pennsylvania, William 
Gillard attended St. Cecilia's Academy, St. 
Thomas High School, and St. Thomas College 
(now the University of Scranton), all in his na 
tive city. He started his career at St. John’s 


1929 


University in as an Instructor in French 
and a year later became Assistant Librarian. 
He continued his dual position for six years 
while at the same time obtaining his LL.B. from 
St. John’s University School of Law and being 
admitted to the New York State Bar in 1932. 
a B.S. in Library Science at 
Columbia University. He served as Assistant Li 
brarian 1930-39, 1939-42, Act 
ing Director of Libraries 1942-45, and Director 
1945 to date. 


has served as Professor ot Library Science and 


He also earned 
Librarain 


trom 


of Libraries from In addition he 


Continued on page 543 
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New Spring Titles 


© HARVEST, 1960 


A Selection of the Best Articles from 
the Catholic Press Published During 
the Past Year 


Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


During the past year, such outstanding period- 
icals as America, Jubilee, Commonweal, and 
others carried articles by eminent Catholic 
writers which deserve to be read and re-read. 
The very best of these articles have been gath- 
ered together in Harvest, 1960. 

Thomas Merton, Christopher Dawson, Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy, Rev. Andrew Greeley— 
these are some of the fine Catholic writers rep- 
resented in this sparkling collecton. $3.50 





® LOVE ONE ANOTHER 


by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Fergus Murphy 


In his latest work, Father Colin outlines an 
analysis of the diverse and extraordinarily fruit- 
ful virtue—charity. His words will bring a 
heart-warming message for those oppressed and 
saddened by the class and racial hatreds which 
embitter life today. $4.25 





®ALL LOST IN WONDER 


Sermons on Theology and Life 
by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


In intelligible and attractive language, Father 
Burghardt presents the richness of Catholic 
theology and its significance for contemporary 
living. $3.75 





© ENCOUNTERS WITH 
SILENCE 


by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. 


Man’s relationship with God, sanctification of 
daily routine, fidelity to one’s calling—these 
are some of the subjects discussed in Encount- 
ers with Silence. Father Rahner proves that his 
theology is as practical as it is profound. $1.95 
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The Prose of Francis Thompson 


BY JEROME J. 


FISCHER 


Department of English 
Villanova University 


With something like a definitive collec- 
tion of Thompson's prose writings now 
in print, Professor Fischer undertakes a 
critique of Thompson as a prose stylist. 


Now that the critical prose of Francis Thomp- 
son has been collected in two sizeable volumes, 
affectionately and expertly edited by Father Ter- 
ence L. Connolly, $.J., Librarian and Curator of 
the Thompson Collection at Boston College, the 
time would seem to be at hand for an appraisal 
of the whole body of this Victorian poet's prose 
works. 

Before Father Connolly's two volumes ap- 
peared, it was not generally known that Thomp 
son was a voluminous writer of prose. If it is 
possible to make a comparison between a quan- 
tity of verse and a quantity of prose, it is safe to 
say that Thompson wrote three to four times as 
much prose as verse. Nor was the prose the prod 
uct exclusively of his last years, as generally sup 
posed. It is true that, except for two commis 
sioned poems, during the last ten years of his 
life Thompson published no poetry at all, having 
announced that he had written all the poetry he 
was capable of writing, and devoting his energies 
exclusively to prose. But prose was a kind of side 
interest with him throughout his career. Not 
without significance is the fact that of the two 
works which comprised his first attempt at publi 
cation in 1887 one was the essay “Paganism Old 
and New.” 

Though much of the 
sioned” in the sense that it frequently took the 


prose was “commis 
form of journalistic criticism, Thompson was not 
simply a hack, writing prose when he might have 
been writing poetry. He thought much and wrote 
not a little about the business of poets writing 
prose. He believed “. it might almost be 
erected as a rule that a great poet is, if he please, 
also a master of prose. . .. He who has subdued 


to his hand all the resources of language under 
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the exaltedly difhcult and specialized conditions 
of meter should be easy lord of them in the un- 
hindered forms of prose.” 

The prose of Francis Thompson falls into four 
broadly defined categories: that of the essays, 
that of the biographies, that of the journalistic 
criticisms, and that of the notebooks. Only the 
last remains to be systematically edited and 
brought to print. 

It is in the essays, perhaps, that the poet is at 
his best as an “easy lord” of prose. The essays be 
long to an especially happy period of Thompson's 
life, the years between 1888 and 1893. They 
were, in all but a few cases, as their tone and 
manner show, the work of a poet striving for 
artistry in another medium. Not always is the 
artistry the same. Sometimes the effort is for 
prose that sings, after the manner of its elder 
sister, poetry (as in the noted “Shelley” essay); 
sometimes for a prose to body forth ideas with 
simplicity and clarity, ideas not singable but 
needing to be said, simply and clearly Cas in 
Whatever the effort, 


there is that, the conscious striving after artistry. 


“Form and Formalism” 


The Man in the Essays 


In the essays, too, the man, the personality, is 
dominant. Not as the anonymous staff member 
of a literary journal, circumspect, urbane, did 
Thompson write his essays, but as himself, the 
man he was. Further, with but one or two excep 
tions, it might be said of the essays that they were 
written not to be published but to be written. 
That they were in time all published, the ma 
jority in Merry England, is a tribute to the faith 
of Wilfrid Meynell in the genius of his young 


friend. 
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Though the essays, like all the other prose 
works, show Thompson unmistakably to be a 
finished prose writer of no small calibre, it can- 
not be said that he is, in the strict sense, a fin- 
ished essayist in the way that Newman and Alice 
Meynell are finished essayists. His essays not in 
frequently lack organization; not infrequently 
they ramble. He is given much to the too long 
paragraph, the too long prologue to his subject, 
and the perhaps too frequent (but always forgiv 
able) tangential flight. His deficiencies as an es- 
sayist are the deficiencies of his favorite DeQuin 
cey, whom Thompson himself labeled “dispro 
portionate, voluble, divagating,” and the greater 
part of whose work leaves the reader with the 
“mingled impression of extreme thoroughness 
and scamped work.” But together with the de 
ficiencies he has the merits of his literary patron 
saint; these and more besides. As an essayist 
Thompson is something of a mixture of De 
Quincey and another of his idols, Sir Thomas 
Browne, bringing together the romanticism, the 
subtlety, the intellectuality of the former with 
the restraint and the charm and what might be 
called the implied formalism of the latter.. 

The essays are essays for the lover of reading 
for reading’s sake, the work of a lover of words 
and of sentence music, of the charm and power 
of words and the beauty of ordered speech. 
Though not a vein of pure gold, as is some of the 
poetry, they sparkle with the chips and the fallen 
nuggets from that gold. Of the whole body of the 
essays, it is safe to say there is not in them more 
than half a dozen paragraphs of unrewarding 
reading. 

The prose of the two biographies (of St. John 
Baptist de la Salle and of St. Ignatius) is a prose 
of another order from that of the essays, but de 
signedly so in keeping with their subject matter 
and their purposes. Both the biographies were 
tasks assigned, the products of a_ professional 
writer at work. No pretence to scholarship or ex 
tensive research is made in either case; using the 
standard Lives of his two subjects as the sources 
of his information,. Thompson undertakes to tell 
in simple, straightforward, economical prose the 
stories of the two great saints. 

The de la Salle Thompson himself described 
Wilfred 


designedly 


as an “unavoidably jejeune sketch.” 
Meynell called it “pedestrian prose” 
pedestrian prose, direct, unadorned, bare of the 
wrought metaphor and the flashing image, the 
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periodic sentence and the consciously balanced 
phrase. Yet it is a prose at once unforced, smooth 
paced, facile. The de la Salle is a dignified, sus 
tained, thoroughly readable narrative for the 


popular audience. 


A Duty Painfully Performed 

The Saint Ignatius of Loyola, written during 
the two last years of Thompson's life, did not 
see its way to press until 1909, two years after 
his death. The commission to write this biogra 
phy of the founder of the Society of Jesus, ob 
tained for Thompson through the efforts of Wil 
frid Meynell from a publishing house of which 
Meynell was literary adviser, was an assignment 
sought after wholly for reasons of necessity. That 
it was “a duty painfully performed” is indicated 
by Mr. Meynell himself. Of its writing Everard 
Meynell points out: “He delivered every few 
pages as he finished them—three were passport to 
a pound—and, so final was his method of compo 
sition, he neither desired nor needed to see a 
single page of the manuscript again.” The style, 
as in the earlier biography, is the pedestrian style 
—the direct, unadorned, narrative prose, finished, 
smooth-of-pace, highly readable. More frequent 
in it, however, is the sound of forced writing, a 
fact not unattributable to its being three to four 
times the size of the other. 

In both biographies (except for the closing 
chapter of the de la Salle) the full force of his 
powers, the “sympathetic gift” which as a poet 
Thompson brings to his prose, is limited, bound 
in—and it is so by the very purpose of the books. 
Nevertheless, of both it can be said they bear 
witness to still another of the talents of this 
writer of prose: namely, the remarkable ability 
in spite of Thompson's own ideas on individu 
ality as the purpose of writing) to repress both 
the man and the poet and still write well. 

The journalistic criticisms, what Thompson 
himself called his “journalistic summaries,” by 
sheer bulk overshadow the prose of the other 
categories we have here set up. Over a thousand 
columns (principally in Merry England, The 
Academy, and The Athenaeum), it is estimated 
by Everard Meynell, Thompson filled with them. 
The enormous range of their subject matter is 
revealed in the contents of the two huge volumes 
of his literary criticisms now brought together 
by Father Connolly. 

Let it be said that, by and large, it is in the 
WORLD 
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journalistic prose that both the best and the worst 
of Thompson, the prose writer, can be found. 
The critical prose is not without instances of 
the pedestrian, the colorless, the dull echo of 
drudgery—a fact not at all remarkable in view of 
the pressure of editorial deadlines, the erratic 
state of Thompson’s health, and such whirls and 
eddies of the spirit as a poet in the well-springs 
of his heart endures. What is remarkable is that 
so much of the journalistic prose is so good. 


No Writer of Hack-Work 

In connection with a body of critical writings 
such as Thompson’s, written frankly to be sold, 
the term hack-work stirs impetuously in the 
mind. No hack-work, however, ever gave intima- 
tions of the genuine scholar latent in the writer 
as almost everywhere this work of Thompson's 
does. If his criticisms do nothing else, they show 
him to be a reader of fine perception and unusual 
insight. Not only is this evident in the variety of 
subjects which he treats but in the analogies he 
continually draws, in treating these subjects, 
from the whole field of literature, from the long 
history of literary works and literary figures. The 
platitude, the unwarranted generalization are 
looked for in vain. He is a stickler for chapter 
and-verse, indeed sins by excess in this respect; 
opinions about the style of the author whom he 
is reviewing must be substantiated with example 
upon example; tedious transcription of his au 
thor, his editor, his poet, never wearies him. 
There is no mistaking that he reads (surely re- 
reads ) the book or books being discussed, indeed 
has read a book (and books) from which to draw 
analogies. The endless transcriptions in his note 
books of passages from books he had read but not 
owned (he owned no books to speak of; his 
reviewer's copies invariably were sold to meet his 
lodging bills) give evidence of the wide range of 
his reading. To his criticisms he brings the broad 
background of that reading. The result, fre- 
quently, is the ring of the scholar; but the scholar 
unfortunately cramped by the narrow confines 
of magazine journalism. 

The prose of the critic is not, strictly speak 
ing, the prose of the essayist. There is more here 
of the straightforward manner, the sober objectiv 
itv, the conscious moderation, the check upon 
personal enthusiasm, the circumspection, the 
urbanity, the eye upon the public eye. Yet it is 
a prose effecting a perfect combination of critical 
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detachment with personal attachment, a prose 
colored with the literary personality of one who 
loves writers and writing, a prose we might wish 
to see more often in the critical journals of our 
own day. 

The notebooks of Francis Thompson Che left 
over a hundred of them behind at his death 
have been described by Everard Meynell as “his 
other self; his companions through many solitary 
years; his life work and his library; they were the 
only things he never discarded.” Beyond his con 
cern for their preservation, however, there is little 
else of exactness in Thompson's approach to 
them. All through the unnumbered pages the 
entries are random, rambling, haphazard. Inter 
spersed among transcriptions from books he had 
read and reviewed are the jottings, the scrib 
blings, the notes, the musings, the portions of in 
tended letters, intended essays, intended articles 
—of a man whose habit was to think in his note 


books. 


A Freer, Richer Prose 

The prose of the notebooks bears an obvious 
kinship with that of the essays and the literary 
articles. But it would be more accurate perhaps 
to say that the notebook prose is the parent of 
the published prose, the latter an outgrowth of 
the former. The published prose is the notebook 
prose trimmed and polished, shorn of caprice and 
impetuousness, its enthusiasm curbed, its lark’s 
wing tethered for the public eye. The notebook 
the 
Richer, that is to say, in the metaphorical strain, 


prose is freer; and because freer, richer: 


in the imaginativeness, in the felt (more than 
measured) cadences, in the word sculpture, in 
the sentence architecture, in all those attributes 
which, reigned in and ordered, make the pub 
lished prose fascinating and worthwhile. Wher« 
it fails 
selection; it suffers from its very aimlessness. It is 


as notebook prose perhaps must) is in 
at best fragmentary; but at its best, shot through 
with the spiritual vitality of the man, the temper 
of the poet, the broad and penetrative wisdom of 
his thought. It is, like all the other prose, the 
prose of a poet, but a poet in his privacy. Because 
of this it is less finished but richer (being less 
self-conscious) in all those qualities which, as a 
poet, he brought to everything he wrote. One can 
only hope it will not be too long before Father 
Connolly brings to press a judicious selection 


from the notebook prose. 
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Viewed as a whole, Thompson's prose _ is 
marked by its ease. There is about it that smooth 
flowing quality which, as in all successful writ 
ing, covers over the very workmanship that 
brings it into being. Its style, although it can be 
straightforward as in the biographies and reviews, 
is generally more suggestive than direct, delight 
ing in imagery, reveling in metaphor, marked by 
what he himself saw in another to be “superbly 
marshalled complexity of structure choric 


intricacy of sound . . . mastery over the counter 


point of rhythmic prose. . 

It is the combination and interplay of native 
spontaneity with conscious workmanship which 
accounts for this ease. He himself is fond of what 
in the prose of Yeats he sees as “long, slow, un 
dulating sentences, easy and sinuous in their 
progress as the motion of a serpent.” But not 
from any one type of sentence so much does the 
flowing quality of his style derive as from the 
felicitous corelation of types of sentence struc 
ture, of which, partly untuitively and partly con 
sciously, he is a master. 

From the same combination of the intuitive 
faculty with deliberate workmanship stems 
Thompson's remarkable versatility, nowhere bet 
ter seen than in the simple comparisons to be 
made between the straightforward reviews, the 
biographies, the essay “Form and Formalism” and 
things like “The Way of Imperfection,” the 
“Shelley” essay, “Health and Holiness,” the 
“Moestitiae Encomium,” and “Nature's Immor 
tality.” Nor is this adaptability of style confined 
to the variation in the forms in which he wrote; 
let the subject be cricket or asceticism, French 
nursery verse or Patmore’s poetry, dolls or Na- 
ture’s eternality, and always the manner and the 
tone, the very shape of phrase and sentence, 
neatly fit. 

Words, to Thompson, in keeping with the 
dicta of the notebooks, are both his playthings 
and his tools. As playthings he approaches them 
as a child does his toys; he has his. favorites, his 
lesser-lights, his knock-abouts. As tools he brings 
to them the craftsman’s sense of value and of use. 
Words are not just meanings, in his knowing 
hands, but cadences and rhythmic beats. 

More than any other attributes of Thompson’s 
style these three—the ease, the versatility, the 
skill with words; which is to say, the intricacy 


of structure, the flexibility, the range and qual- 
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ity of diction—these mark his prose as the prose 


of an artist. Stylistically the prose of Francis 
Thompson, were it for no other reason, is impor 
tant and undeserving of its long neglect. Yet 
more than for this it is important for the glimpses 
of the man and the thinking of the man Cin con 
tradistinction to the poet and the thinking of the 
poet) which it affords. Surely the poet and the 
man are not separate entities, yet neither are they 
one and the same thing. And because this is so, 
one finds in the prose glimpses of the man, the 
man in his quieter, everyday thoughts and activi 
ties, which are lost to one in the far more rari 
fied and abstract realms of his verse. 

Equally important is it to point out how the 
prose dissipates, in a way that the poetry does 
not, the notion of the frail poet and the ineffect 
ual life. The picture of the fragile recluse who, 
save for a shining but small heap of verses, made 
no mark upon his time is too widely accepted. 
The prose is its own voluminous record. “It is not 
a record which supports the charge of sluggish 
ness or wasted life.” He said this of DeQuincey; 


it fits Thompson himself equally well. 


A Bibliography of Francis Thompson's 
Prose 
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Shelley, 2nd edition, New York, Charles Scribner's 
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Saint Ignatius of Loyola, 2nd edition, London, Burns 
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A Renegade Poet and Other Essays, Boston, Ball Pub 
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The Works of Francis Thompson, New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913, Vol. III. 

Essays of Today and Yesterday, London, George G 
Harrup and Company, Ltd., 1927. 

Literary Criticisms of Francis Thompson, ed. Rev. Ter 
ence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D., New York, E. P. Dut 
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The Real Robert Louis Stevenson and Other Critical 
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NCCW’s One-Seventeenth 


BY EDITH 


TIGHE 


National Chairman 
Committee on Libraries and Literature 
National Council of Catholic Women 


Nine million women make a big crowd. That's 
the roster of the National Council of Catholic 
Women—and even though not every one is en- 
gaged in the same activity, those who are add 
up to a goodly number. Take the Committee on 
Libraries and Literature, for instance. With the 
Council organized in 106 dioceses and this com 
mittee set up in 86 of these, it means thousands 
of women throughout the country united in the 
promotion of good reading; or, on the other side 
of the coin, the elimination of that which is 
objectionable. And the Committee on Libraries 
and Literature is only one of 17 national com 
mittees set up by the National Council of Cath 
olic Women to channel information and sug 
gested programs into the blood stream of a par 
ish. Before attempting to explain the work of 
this particular committee, it seems logical to give 
a brief outline of the National Council of Cath 
olic Women. To do this it is necessary to go 
farther—to the very source from which the Coun 
cil takes its roots, the National Catholic Wel 
fare Conference. NCWC is the parent organ 
National Catholic 


Women, so we begin this “genealogy” with that 


ization of the Council of 


illustrious forebear. 
NCWC 


approval of Pope Benedict XV so that, as His 


was established in 1919 with the 
Holiness pointed out, the Church in the United 
States might never be isolated from national life. 
[his voluntary union of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States was concerned 
with existing needs or trends which were com 


mon to all sections of the country and which 
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could be met only by a national or united effort. 
The Conference is administered by a Board of 
ballot at 
meeting of the Bishops, plus the Cardinals who 


10 members, elected by the annual 
are ex officio members but serve without port 
folio. 

The purpose of the Conference is to extend 
the mind of the Church into the spheres of edu 
cation, immigration, legislation, press, social ac 
tion and youth. Departments specializing in these 
fields were set up, with over-all responsibility for 
their functioning vested in a General Secretary. 
If the Hierarchy was to direct, and the Depart 
ments were to advise, then there must be a sys 
tem by which the laity would receive their man. 
dates. Hence, the Department of Lay Organ 
izations was established with 
groups, the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic Women. 


Each of these groups is known as a federation, 


two component 


not an organization—a federation of existing or 
ganizations in a parish, a diocese, or on a na 
tional scale. Specifically, the object of the 


NCCW (and NCCM 


organizations in a program of prayer, study and 


is to enlist all Catholic 


apostolic work to bring Christ into the home, 
the ofhce, the factory, the community, the na 
tion. This goal is achieved via a national com 
mittee system. National committee chairmen are 
appointed for a two-year term and work with the 
headquarters staff in Washington who have di 
rect contact with departments or bureaus of the 
Welfare Conference specializing in particular 
fields. For instance, the Libraries and Literature 
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Committee might receive help from or collabor 
ate with the Press, Youth or Education depart 
ments, since these departments have much to do 
with the printed word, with reading and study 
ing. 

Not all the committees of the NCCW were 
set up from the beginning, but through the 
years, as the need presented itself, new com 
mittees were added. In fact, it was not until the 
flood of indecent literature took on the propor 
tions of a major problem that the National Coun 
cil of Catholic Women at their 1937 conven 


tion established the Libraries and Literature 
Committee as an integral part of the commit 
tee system. However, the function of this com 
mittee has always been twofold: a to for 
mulate programs to encourage the reading of 
Catholic literature; and (b) to work, under the 
direction of the Ordinary, to eliminate objec 
tionable publications from places of distribution 
accessible to youth. Both, of course, tie in very 
nicely with the work of the Catholic Library 
Association. Certainly NCCW and CLA can be 
a great help to each other. The fact that sepa 
rately each group reaches a different set of peo 
ple is an asset of which we might take cog 
nizance and each use to our own advantage. 
Che Catholic Library Association consists for the 
most part of teachers and professors, both lay 
and religious. This excellent publication—The 
Catholic Library World—is directed primarily to 
schools or colleges, which indicates a more or 
less professional association with books and li 


braries. The NCCW Libraries and 


chairman is always a laywoman and not neces 


Literature 


sarily a librarian. She directs her articles in 
Monthly Message (the work sheet of the Coun- 
cil) to the ordinary Catholic woman on the 
parish level. Suggestions for the promotion and 
development of a truly informed laity are com 
municated through a diocesan chairman to the 
deanery and finally to the parish or interparo 
chial group. Results, new ideas and statistical 
information make their way back this two-way 


channel by means of reports. 


Fruits of CLA-NCCW Cooperation 


It is inevitable that sooner or later the joint 
efforts of the CLA and the Committee on Li 
braries and Literature of the NCCW will bring 
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forth good fruit. Our students in Catholic high 
schools and colleges-who have been under the 
influence of the Catholic Library Association 
might well be expected to find their way into 
the Libraries and Literature Committee within 
the parish or diocesan council of Catholic wom 
en. Not that they will “graduate” from CLA to 
NCCW, but that they will bring certain tech 
nical knowledge and skill to a parish library 
chairmanship, thereby increasing the effective 
ness of the committee, already enriched by the 
spirit of the Council. On the other hand, we of 
NCCW seldom fail to use every opportunity 
to encourage even the smallest library—the one 
which is only a few shelves in the vestibule of 


the church—to become a member of CLA. 


Developing an Informed Catholic Laity 


To return once more to the primary function 
of the L and L Committee—that of developing a 
truly informed Catholic laity—it is here that we 
work closest with the Catholic Library Associa 
tion. We have a common goal—to formulate 
programs to encourage the reading of not only 
Catholic literature, but all Goop literature; to 
gently but constantly persuade Catholics to read 
more. No other generation lived in a more dis 
tracting age. There are times when most of us 
feel that we can no longer keep up with the 
pace of modern living, much less take time for 
learning. On the other hand, the times are chal 
lenging, for new methods make way for more 
free hours. We must learn, as well as teach 
others, to reevaluate the things with which we 
fill our leisure hours. Many will say, “But | 
have no free time.” Because it is a matter of re 
placing one activity with another, we book peo 
ple have the task of getting there first with our 
product. We of the Council of Catholic Women 
are constantly on the lookout for new methods 
of persuasion. We continually urge parish or 
interparochial groups to establish libraries. Where 
this is not practical, we promote a closer asso 
ciation with the public library or the organiza 
tion of reading clubs or literary discussion clubs. 
In recent years we have gone all-out to have 
attractive displays at our biennial conventions. 
Here the national chiarman and vice chairman 
meet personally many of the diocesan chairmen 
some with great talent and ingenuity—who offer 


suggestions and help. Many hours of thought 
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go into the planning and selection of speakers 
for the two-hour workshop at these national 
conventions, and remember, L and L is only one- 
seventeenth of the allover committee picture of 
the National Council of Catholic Women. 

The Catholic Library Association, through its 
many members who are teachers, is fulfilling the 
command to bring others to Christ by teaching, 
but the task is an overwhelming one and the 
command to “go and teach” does not stop with 
them. The Second World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate, held in Rome in 1957, set out to 
emphasize the teaching mission of the Church. 
And since we, you and I, are the Church, then 
our mission is to teach. Certainly, the Council 
of Catholic Women is striving to carry out this 
mission, and we may say that the Libraries and 
Literature Committee is particularly adapted 
to it. 

The second important function of this com 
mittee is, as stated earlier: to work under the 
direction of the Ordinary to eliminate objection 
able publications from places of distribution ac 
cessible to youth, and to combat the evil influ 
ence of obscene and indecent literature. In this, 
the Libraries and Literature Committee follows 
the directives of the National Office for Decent 
Literature. We recommend that every chairman- 
diocesan, deanery or parish—subscribe to the pub 
lication of that Office and follow through with 
some action to stem the tide of this evil. 


Self-Education 


At the same time it is our constant effort to 
encourage every individual Catholic woman to 
become self-educated in two directions: first, to 
ward a deeper personal sanctification—for to be 
come “intellectual” without holiness is sheer fol- 
ly; and secondly, toward a greater capacity for 
correct personal judgment. To use the theme of 
this year’s Catholic Book Week—the Catholic 
woman “must read to know” the tenents of her 
Faith, and once she “knows” she will “love.” 
She must develop, insofar as she is capable, an 
understanding of the mind of the Church and 
the ability to think in accord with its norms. 
But here we warn her that this does not mean 
isolation from the secular press. We expressed 
this thought in writing to NCCW afhliates in 
the Monthly Message of August - September, 
1958, when we said: “We Catholics are very 
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often accused of being unaware of events and 
ideas circulating beyond the periphery of Cath 
olic circles. Perhaps there is some reason to lis 
ten to those who speak of ghetto mentality and 
ostrich-like attitudes. The word catholic, even 
when not capitalized, means universal, all-em 
bracing; and if such narrow, introversive tend 
encies exist among us, we are being fundamen 
tally contradictory to our own nature. There is 
much good literature being produced today, as 
well as some not so good or some even inferior. 
The point is that an intelligent Catholic should 
be able to evaluate according to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the subject matter and its han- 
dling.” 


In Every Dioceses 


Ihe Committee System of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women is not yet perfected, so 
of course we do not reach every Catholic woman, 
but certainly it has that potentiality. While it is 
true that it would not be practical for every 
diocese to set up all 17 of the national commit- 
tees (each bishop chooses the ones for which he 
has the greatest need), we feel, selfishly per 
haps, that the L and L Committee is a must. We 
should like to see it set up in every diocese, with 
diocesan, deanery and parish chairmen as an 
actually working committee. This is the most 
effective way, but not the only way. One woman 
in any afhliated organization may have the direc 
tives for the asking, or for as little as $2.00 a 
year for Monthly Message. We know of many 
places where individual women are doing mag- 
nificent work in the field of Libraries and Lit 
erature, but we stumble upon them quite by acci 
these 


dent. Because no 


activities do not find their way to us and the 


committee is set up, 


opportunity is lost of their being utilized a hun 
dred times over by other parishes. The bright 
idea, the unusual project, stays in that one par 
ish and when the novelty wears off, it dies. 
The National Council of Catholic Women is 
wise in restricting a national chairmanship to 
two terms. Upon appointment, the chairman is 
invited to Washington for three or four days 
of intensive training. Here the chairman and 
vice chairman have an opportunity to meet the 
staff, to see the beautiful building, with its 
enormous statue of Christ gracing the entrance, 
where NCWC is housed with all its departments 
Continued on page 500 
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Promotion and the 


Parish Library 


BY ISABEL 


KANE BRADLEY 


Catholic Lending Library 
All Saints Church 
Ware, Massachusetts 


In this age of competition the librarian must 
do more than buy, house and distribute books. 
She must also induce others to read. Mrs. James 
J. Dowd, Catholic Lending Library, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, a pioneer in the field of parish 
libraries, gave sage advice to the members of 
the Sodality of All Saints Church at Ware, Mas 
sachusetts, when they sought her help in form 
ing a library for their community. 

She said, “Unless you keep your library con 
stantly before the public, you cannot hope to 
compete with the attractions of television. 
that means announcements from the pulpit, pos 
ters, newspaper publicity and special events. . . . 
you can never rest nor let up. If you do, you 
will be left with a fine collection of books and 
no readers.” 

These were words from a woman who had 
had twenty-five years of experience in the apos 
tolate of Catholic literature. The committee took 
Mrs. Dowd’s admonitions to heart and publicity 
became the guiding light of all their planning. 
No sacrifice in time, effort or money was count- 
ed if it meant more readers for the library. The 
goal of the Catholic Lending Library at Ware 
is to reach every possible man, woman and child. 
Skeptics declared, “People in a small mill town 
won't read.” 

The Catholic Lending Library card file with 
an average weekly circulation of two hundred 
books and the “Name card” file of twelve hun 


dred readers prove these scoffers 


wrong. The library committee is more than ever 


registered 


confident that people will read, and that they 


do recognize and appreciate good books. 
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The publicity used by the library at All Saints 
Church falls into eight classes. 

By far the most effective promotion comes by 
word of mouth. Frequent announcements by the 
parish priest at Sunday Masses are invaluable. 
Fortunate indeed is the parish library that has 
this understandable support. Reverend Zachary 
M. Pohl, T.O.R. discussed this problem in The 
Seminarian and the Library in the Catholic Li- 
brary World, January 1960. 

Next to the priest the best word-of-mouth pub 
licity comes from readers and volunteers. There 
are sixty-three members in the Librarians Corps 
and twelve on the active Library Committee at 
Ware. Each of these volunteers feels personally 
responsible tor interesting new readers. 

The next best thing to speaking to people per 
sonally is to write to them. The parish library 
committee has made use of written publicity in 
every form they could think of. When the library 
was begun, a letter describing the purpose of 
the library and outlining its needs was sent to 
all those who might have an interest in such a 
project. In this original letter was a sentence that 
read, “Instead of buying one book for your own 
library you can have the use of several hundred 
by contributing to our lending library.” A print 
ed list of a hundred twenty-five titles desired for 
original purchase was enclosed. 

\t no time was it intended to limit the use of 
the library to those contributing books. The li 
brary is completely free; even no charge being 
made for overdue books. The response was so 
good that the second general letter nine months 
later stated that every book on the list had been 
LIBRARY WORLD 
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purchased, and the library was branching out to 
include children’s reading. 

The diocesan and local newspapers were kept 
informed of the progress of the library and of 
every newsworthy event. A general information 
bulletin about the purpose of the library and the 
way it operates was mimeographed and _ broad- 
cast. Lenten reading lists, Christmas lists, and 
bulletin board notices followed in quick succes- 
sion. 

It has been the experience at Ware that the 
Book Fair and the other highly-intellectual fund- 
raising programs were better suited to the cities. 
In a small town, open meetings which feature 
prominent authors as speakers are popular. These 
are free to the public and the program is fol- 
lowed by a Coffee Hour. The librarians firmly 
believe that the parish library should promote 
one special event each year with the prime pur- 
pose of contributing to the cultural life of the 
community and acquainting the public with the 
facilities of the library. 

Children’s Program 

The library committee at Ware is in complete 
accord with Mrs. Evelyn Balaam in her article: 
Catholic youth and the parish library, Catholic 
Library World, February 1960. Over half their 
readers are children. Until the library opened, 
the children in the community had no access to 
the fine Catholic juvenile books which are cur 
rently published. Their interest is unbelievable, 
and they are instrumental in bringing adults to 
the library. To stimulate reading the following 
means were found most successful: 

‘Junior Library Club. This club is open to all 
children from grades one through eight in pub 
lic and parochial schools. In addition to bi 
monthly meetings, this club has special activities 
such as a St. Nicholas party and a trip to St. 
\nne’s shrine in Fiskdale, Massachusetts. Chil- 
dren also work for reading awards of the Library 
Club of America. (Library Club of America, 
Inc., 28 West. 44th Street, New York, 36). 

Children’s Essay Contest. This contest is the 
most worth-while project of the library. It has 
increased children’s book circulation by over 
two hundred percent. The latest program provid 
ed more than thirty new juvenile books and 
aroused interest of many parents. Sample copies 
of the 1959 and 1960 contests, including sub- 
jects, dates, awards, rules, etc. will be sent upon 


request. 
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Current events such as the death of His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII and the visit of Nikita 
Khrushchev spark window displays for the par- 
ish library of All Saints Church. Since the li 
brary is located in the church vestibule, there is 
need of making it known by means of window 
displays elsewhere. For almost a year, different 
displays were rotated from store to store, then 
a restaurant owner offered his window for per 
manent use. 

This proved to be a tremendous help in ad 
vertising activities and interesting new readers. 
Besides featuring the seasons of the liturgical 
year, no opportunity for showing the Church's 
view on social justice, moral issues, or love of 


neighbor is passed by. 


Bringing Books to Readers 

Many working people say they have no time 
to read, which actually means they prefer to do 
something else in their spare time. However, 
there are people in hospitals and rest homes who 
are pining for something to read. These people 
have one handicap—they cannot go to the library 
for books; therefore, it is up to the librarian to 
bring the books to them. The library committee 
discussed such a plan with the Director of the 
local non-sectarian hospital and offered to leave 
books in the sun-parlors for use of patients, 
nurses and doctors. The Director agreed whole 
heartedly and later called it one of the truly 
helpful acts for the morale of patients. The sys 
tem is simple. The library cards are signed out 
to the hospital. Ten books are left in each of the 
three sun-parlors; readers are requested to return 
the books to the sun-parlor when finished. Books 
are changed every two weeks—and are being 
read. Former patients who come to the library 
after reading books in the hospital tell of the 
comfort and enjoyment received from them. 
Books are also brought each week to the elderly 
women in the local rest home. In their gratitude, 
these friends are a great source of prayer for the 
more active apostles. The program of bringing 
books to shut-ins, retired couples and those tem 
porarily ill at home, is spasmodic, but always 
worth-while and always appreciated. 

Book-plates. The Parish library was fortunate 
in securing an original etching of All Saints 
Church which reproduced well on gummed pa 
per. The etching and border were printed in 
blue for the plates with the inscription: Present 
ed to the Catholic Lending Library by . . .; or 
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in black for the inscription: Presented to the 
Catholic Lending Library in memory of 
Both these book-plates serve a very definite pur- 
pose. . . . Many people now give books as a 
special remembrance of their loved ones; others 
appreciate this means of showing their support 
and interest. 

Plasti-kleer covers. Every book in the library 
has the seal of the Blessed Virgin Mary on the 
spine and has a plasti-kleer cover over the dust 
jacket of the book. These attractively covered 
books are an advertisement in themselves. Their 
colorful jackets, neat and clean appearance, im- 
mediately distinguish them as Catholic Lending 
Library books. 

Chart for the Twentieth Century Encyclope- 
dia of Catholicism. The library is a charter sub- 
scriber to the set which is published at the rate 
of two volumes each month. A special book-case 
was reserved for these volumes and a chart 
placed above it. Each month the new titles are 
added and beside each is placed the name of the 
donors of each volume. In this way the set is 
paying for itself. Since no fee of any kind is 
charged such devices are necessary to keep the 
library going. 


Bookmarks 


To celebrate the first anniversary of the li- 
brary, bookmarks with information about the 
library were distributed. These were a varied 
selection from the stock of Berliner and McGin- 
nis, Nevada City, California. They were very 
popular. Since then, the design and wording of 
“St. Teresa’s Bookmark” has been selected as 
the permanent bookmark for the library. 

Finally there are means of promotion which 
are freely given, through no direct effort on the 
part of the library committee, and they call them 
the “special gifts of the Holy Ghost.” For in- 
stance, when the library was mentioned in Jane 
Hindman’s article, “Why not a Parish Library,” 
America, May 24, 1958, a publicity story and 
pictures were sent to all papers within twenty- 
four hours. 

Another time Mrs. Barbara Craven, Executive 
Secretary of the Pioneer Valley Association, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, paid the library a 
surprise visit. She asked permission to include 
the library on the special three-day New York 
tour to be called, “New England Catholic Shrine 
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Pilgrimage.” Permission was granted and soon 
there was much local interest in the big excur- 
sion bus parked in front of All Saints Church 
on Saturday morning with thirty or more New 
Yorkers tripping in and out of the library. One 
of the librarians gave a short talk and passed out 
information, thus planting the seed in other par 
ishes. 

A third “Gift” was the visit of Miss Edith 
Tighe, National Chairman of the NCCW sec 
tion on Libraries and Literature. She drew from 
her wealth of experience to pass on information 
which proved very helpful to the librarians. 


Real Key to Promotion 


All these devices are helpful, but the key to 
promotion lies in a driving desire to reach as 
many readers as possible and a deep spiritual de 
sire to reach as many readers as possible and a 
deep spiritual conviction of the product being 
sold, i.e., the knowledge and love of God. It 
means being keenly aware of the particular op 
portunity to attract new readers. It also means 
a constant battle with the skeptics. For every new 
promotion idea, there will be people who will 
try to discourage it—those who say: “It’s too 
much work,” or “Let’s not risk the chance of 
criticism,” or “Why bother?—we have enough 
books and readers.” There will also be those who 
place obstacles in your path—remember the Dev 
il must be wild with rage when he sees the im 
pact of a thriving parish library. One must be 
fully resigned to inevitable disappointments 
publicity which never appears in the papers; 
programs which are crippled by sudden snow 
storms. However, continue to shout your wares 
from the rooftops. Be not dismayed, and do not 
waver in your convictions, nor your sacrifices. 
Keep in mind the advice of St. Francis, “Never 
tell a young person that something cannot be 
done. God may have been waiting for centuries 
for somebody ignorant enough of the impossible 
to do just that thing.”' Our only “Amen” to the 
above, is that it applies to the old as well as the 


young. 


FOOTNOTE 


1Way of St. Francis. Quotation printed in the 


Liguorian, September, 1959. 
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Boswell Rediscovered- 


A Decade Later 


BY JOHN S. PHILLIPSON 


Department of English 
Villanova University 


Publication of the Boswell papers compels a re- 
appraisal of Dr. Johnson’s famous biographer. 
Was he a major writer of English prose whose 
true merit is only now coming to be appreciated? 


I 

len years ago the first volume of the newly 
discovered Boswell papers appeared in an edi- 
tion intended for general circulation, followed, 
in the subsequent nine years, by five more vol- 
umes plus a supplementary one of writings by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Their publication has 
forced a reappraisal of Boswell; was he merely a 
bibulous hack and literary toady with a phenom- 
enal memory, or was he one of the major prose 
writers of the eighteenth century, whose true 
genius has gone largely unrecognized for two 
centuries? 

One answer to this is suggested by Christo 
pher Morley, who wrote, “In the past thirty 
vears the re-discovery of Mr. Boswell has been 
the most exciting adventure in English letters.” 
Whatever the ultimate answer, it may have to 
be deferred another decade or more while new 
volumes make their appearance as scholars at 
Yale edit the huge mass of material on perma- 
nent deposit there. 

The story of the rediscovery of the Boswell 
papers is a fascinating one involving one chief 
figure, an American book collector, and two an- 
cient residences, one in Ireland, the other in 
Scotland. Recounted in detail in Boswell’s Lon- 
don Journal, first published in 1950, the story 
introduces Lieut.-Col. Ralph Isham as the prime 
mover in an unusual mystery-detective story. A 
query by Professor Chauncey B. Tinker of Yale 
published in the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment one day in 1920 concerning unpublished 
Boswell letters began the whole affair. It elicit- 
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ed an anonymous reply, “Try Malahide Castle.” 
Professor Tinker managed to secure an introduc 
tion to Lord and Lady Talbot, the then owners, 
and in 1925 visited the Irish castle, where he 
saw drawers and boxes full of Boswell manu- 
scripts. News of the discovery spread rapidly, 
and at least one would-be purchaser was re- 
pulsed. A man of considerable tact was needed 
to negotiate the sale of the papers. Fortunately 
he was found in Colonel Isham, who visited 
Malahide in 1926, was cordially received, invit 
ed back, and, in 1928, allowed to purchase the 
papers. Subsequent discoveries of additional 
manuscripts were made in 1930, 1937, and 1940, 
during Lord Talbot's lifetime. 

While these discoveries were occurring, oth 
ers were being made near Aberdeen, Scotland, 
at a residence owned by a descendent of one of 
Boswell’s literary executors. In the fall of 1930 
and the early winter of 1931, Professor Claude 
Abbott, then of the University of Aberdeen, 
was conducting researches at Fettercairn House 
on a minor eighteenth-century poet when he 
came upon some sixteen hundred letters and 
manuscripts to and from Dr. Johnson, Boswell, 
and various friends. Public announcement of 
the discovery, in 1936, precipitated a lawsuit 
over ownership of the papers. Colonel Isham, 
one of the lgeally declared owners, subsequent 
ly purchased the interest of the other owner and, 
in 1948, the papers were brought to America. A 
year later they were purchased from Colonel 
Isham by Yale University for permanent deposit. 
When, in 1950, Lord Talbot died, more Boswell 
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papers were discovered during settlement of the 
estate. These also were acquired by Yale. 
Although a limited edition of some of Bos- 
well’s private papers was published in the 1920's, 
deriving from the discoveries at Malahide Cas- 
tle, there was no general publication until the 
past decade. Six volumes of Boswell’s papers 
have appeared thus far, published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company in a so-called read- 
er's edition, with punctuation and spelling mod- 
ernized and all material in foreign languages 
translated. The first three of these were edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle; the next two, by Profes 
sor Pottle and Frank Brady, and the last one 
by Professor Pottle and William K. Wimsatt, 
Ir., all of Yale. In order, they are: 
|. Boswell’s 
(1950 
. Boswell in Holland: 1763-1764 (1952) 
3. Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany 
and Switzerland: 1764 (1953). 
4. Boswell on the Grand Tour: Italy, Cor- 
sica, and France: 1765-1766 (1955). 
5. Boswell in Search of a Wife: 1766-1769 
(1956). 
6. Boswell for 
(1959). 


London Journal: 1762-1763 


i) 


the Defense: 1769-1774 
lo these may be added a seventh related vol 

ume, Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, pub- 

lished in 1952, 


nolds found in the collection of material from 


compiled from papers of Rey- 


Malahide Castle. The book comprises character 
sketches of Goldsmith, Johnson, and Garrick 
(friends of Reynolds), two “dialogues” between 
Johnson and Reynolds and Johnson and Gibbon, 
and several essays and short selections from Rey 
nolds’ letters and other papers. Never really ac 
cepted by the public as part of the Boswell se 
ries, this work is now out of print. 

In the introductory matter to Boswell in Hol- 
land we first read of a projected research edition 
in some thirty volumes, intended for scholarly 
study, with material in French, Dutch, and Ital 
ian left untranslated and punctuation, spelling, 
and capitalization left unmodernized. Here will 
be the complete texts of Boswell’s journals, di 
aries, memoranda, and correspondence, plus the 
Life of Johnson from the original manuscript, 
all with full annotation. But the preparation of 
this apparently is proving more difficult than was 
anticipated. It is now hoped that Vol. 1 of the 
scholarly edition, a catalogue of the existing Bos 
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well papers, will be published in 1961 jointly by 
McGraw-Hill in America and William Heine 
man in England; simultaneous publication by 
the same two firms is planned for future volumes 
in this edition. 


II 


Two hundred years ago this spring, James 
Boswell, age twenty, ran away from the Univer 
sity of Glasgow for a prolonged holiday in Lon 
don. Three months later he was back in Scot 
land ready to resume, grudgingly, the study of 
law which was his father’s and had been his 
grandfather's profession. The details of this es 
capade we do not have; we know that while in 
London he was received into the Roman Cath- 


, 


olic Church (a fact which would have prevented 
any advancement in a governmental career or 
the law had it been known and had he perse- 
vered in the Faith) and rather quickly “re 
claimed” by a rakish nobleman friend of his fa 
ther’s and initiated into polite society. 

This venturesome young man, born in 1740, 
was the eldest son of Alexander Boswell, eighth 
Laird of Auchinleck and one of the judges of 
both the Court of Session and the High Court 
of Justiciary, Scotland’s two highest courts for 
civil and criminal cases respectively. His disin 
clination to law as a career had manifested itself 
before in a dual interest in letters and the stage, 
two preoccupations which his father, through a 
man of considerable classical education, did his 


best to discourage. 


Wins Father’s Approval 

About the time of the London escapade in 
1760, young Boswell began to show an interest 
in the Guards; opposed to this, his father offered 
to purchase him a commission in a marching 
regiment. In 1762, however, when Boswell was 
twenty-two, his father permitted him to go to 
London if he passed his trials in civil law Che 
did), to try to the 
Guards through his own attempt and whatever 
influence he could secure from people of fash 
ion and rank. On November 15, 1762, James 


Boswell, now twenty-two, again set out for Lon 


secure a commission in 


don—this time with parental permission—to seek 
his fortune and future in the Guards. And thus 
the London Journal begins. 

In these pages, written to his old college chum 
John Johnston and mailed to him in weekly in- 
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stallments, we quickly become aware of a strange 
mixture in Boswell of folly and good sense; 
throughout his life he was conscious of what 
he should do, and he constantly admonished 
himself to perform his duties and conduct him 
self rightly, living reasonably, although he oft 
en, perhaps usually, failed in achieving this aim. 
Here too we see Boswell meeting the fashion 
able world more fully than he had done during 
his three-month stay two years before; living the 
life of “a true-born Old Englishman,” but hav- 
ing no success in the Guards commission scheme. 
One surmises that the members of the nobility 
whom he approached for assistance scarcely 
chose to oppose the known wishes of his father, 
an important figure in Scoltand’s judiciary. 
Promises young Boswell had aplenty; a commis- 
sion he had not. 
In setting down his desires, fears, and day-to 
day activities, Boswell was remarkably lacking 
in reticence. In many places the London Journal 
like his later journals) reads like a diary in 
tended for the writer's eyes alone. He relates his 
love affairs, his encounters with women of the 
streets, and, in some details, his unfortunate af 
fair with one “Louisa,” a Mrs. Lewis, an actress, 
which left him diseased. One notices in Boswell 
a strange juxtaposition of the sensual with the 
religious: Boswell can follow a relation of a car 
nal adventure with an account of a church serv 
ice which he attended devoutly and apparently 
without any remorse of conscience. 
\pparently despairing of success in the 
Guards scheme, Boswell during his months in 
London in 1763 (at which time he first met Dr. 


Johnson) grew more reconciled to his father’s 


choice of a law career for him. (The complex 
relationship between Boswell and his father de 
serves fuller study.) Three months after his ar 
rival we find him reflecting upon the advantages 
of the law as a means of preferment in Scotland 
and the good life that a lawyer might lead. A 
man of consequence he would be; and he seems 
that 


might be more readily encompassed as a lawyer 


to have recognized increasingly this end 
than as a guardsman. 

\ proposal to his father that he tour Europe 
after spending a year of study in Holland won 
approval. On 1763, the day 
his departure from London for the Continent, 


\ugust 3, before 


we find him writing: “I am not upon a less 


pleasurable but a more rational and lasting plan. 
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Let me pursue it with steadiness and may I be 
a man of dignity. . . . Let me be manly. Let 
me commit myself to the care of my merciful 
Creator.” With these aspirations he sets out for 
Holland and new adventures. 

Most of the journal in Holland having been 
lost, the editor in preparing the second volume 
of the Boswell papers has largely had to fall 
back upon other material. By fitting together se- 
lections from miscellaneous papers—daily memo- 
randa addressed by Boswell to himself which 
reviewed events of the preceding day and listed 
plans for the day ahead; daily essays in French 
or Dutch; daily poetry—ten lines in heroic cou- 
plets—and letters to and from friends, Professor 
Pottle has managed to produce a readable, in 
formative, and interesting narrative of Boswell’s 
nine months in Holland. Toward the end of his 
stay there, the actual journal is picked up, the 
final pages not having been among those sent 


back to Scotland and lost en route. 


Completes Law Studies 

Boswell’s purpose in going to Holland was un 
exceptionable: to study law. Scottish law was 
based heavily on Roman law, and the Dutch 
law schools were reputed the best for this study. 
So it was that many students preparing for the 
Scottish bar completed their law training at a 
Dutch university. Boswell’s father and grandfa 
ther had done so. Despite repeated attacks of 
depression, the most severe of these occurring 
almost immediately upon his arrival in Holland, 
Boswell during his stay there applied himself; 
fortified by what he termed an Inviolable Plan 
its lengthy text given in an appendix to the 
published volume), he led an exemplary life: 
the dissipations of London were left far behind. 

Yet it was not entirely a vear of austerity. Bos 
well begins thinking of a wife and casting about 
for likely prospects. And here it is that Belle de 
Zuvlen (Zelide 
dently minded young lady a vear younger than 
Boswell, she shocked many by her unconven 


tionalities, which included the writing and an 


enters. A witty and indepen 


onymous publication of a novel satirizing heredi 
tary rank. Boswell’s correspondence with her 
was to continue for five vears, ending only with 
his own marriage. Lengthy and unusual in its 
alternate disclaimers and professions of love, the 
correspondence suggests strongly that Zelide and 
Boswell would not have been happy as man and 
wife. Boswell seems to have wanted a woman 
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whom he could dominate; perhaps he was think- 
ing of his mother, an apparently submissive 
woman of whom we hear next to nothing. But 
Boswell lacked the force and stern rectitude of 
his father which commanded respect. 

Of interest is Zelide’s objective evaluation of 
Boswell, written to a friend in 1764, when Bos 
well was pressing his courtship. “Boswell will 
never marry me; if he did marry me, he would 
repent a thousand times, for he is convinced that 
I do not suit him, and I do not know whether 
I would be willing to live in Scotland.” The real 
reason for termination of the courtship, how- 
ever, is found in a letter of hers of June, 1768, 
a year and a half before Boswell’s marriage. It 
deals with a French translation of Boswell’s Jour- 
nal of a Tour of Corsica which Zelide was mak 
ing and, more particularly, with certain emenda 
tions in the text which she proposed, but to 
which Boswell was not willing to consent. Bos- 
well’s unwillingness “to sacrifice a syllable of his 
book to [her] taste” evidently decided her. “I 
wrote to him that I was firmly decided never to 
marry him, and I have abandoned the transla- 
tion.” 

His studies in Holland completed, Boswell in 
June of 1764 set out on the Grand Tour, in the 
course of which he would visit the conventional 
Switzerland, Italy, and 
France—and the unconventional one of Corsica. 


countries—Germany, 


In the course of his peregrinations he would 
meet and impress three distinguished men—Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, and Paoli; with the last of these 
he would remain intimate the rest of his life, and 
the two would meet again in London and Scot- 
land. 


A Skillful Stylist 

One characteristic of Boswell which impresses 
the reader of his papers is his ability in his let- 
ters to adapt his style skillfully to the prospec- 
tive recipient—an ability seen most clearly in 
those letters which seek an object, whether it 
be a simple interview or an assignation. His let- 
ter to Rousseau requesting an interview is a 
masterpiece of adroit flattery and pleading. Bos- 
well himself thought well of it: “It can neither 
be abridged nor transposed, for it is really a mas- 
terpiece. I shall ever preserve it as a proof that 
my soul can be sublime.” So writes Boswell in 
his journal under date of December 3, 1764, the 
day of the letter and of the visit itself. The 
opening paragraph is indicative; even in an Eng- 
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French) 
the manly tone and direct approach make them- 


lish translation (Boswell wrote it in 


selves evident: 

Sir:—I am a Scots gentleman of ancient family. 
Now you know my rank. I am twenty-four years 
old. Now you know my age. Sixteen months ago 
I left Great Britain 
knowing hardly a word of French. I have been in 


a completely insular being, 


Holland and in Germany, but not yet in France. 
You will therefore excuse my handling of the lan 
guage. I am travelling with a genuine desire to 
improve myself. I have come here in the hope of 


seeing you. 


Rousseau Replies 

In almost constant pain though he was, Rous- 
seau sent back word that he would see the young 
English stranger, although he had, as Boswell 
put it, “refused the visits of several people of the 
first distinction.” The conversations with Rous 
seau during the next few days show Boswell in 
search of a father-confessor, as Professor Pottle 
has noted. We find miscellaneous talk on the 
choice of a profession, his relationship with his 
father, religion, moral conduct, and marriage. 
Especially interesting perhaps is Boswell’s at 
tempt to find a moral justification for polygamy. 
Here was a man whose learning and judgment 
Boswell respected and with whom he could talk 
as he could not with his own father. He left 
Rousseau a lengthy sketch of his life, having 
exacted a promise that Rousseau would write to 
him. 

Rousseau seems to have understood the young 
man well and commended him in a letter to a 
friend which warned against subjects of conver 
sation likely to reintroduce melancholia in the 
young Scotsman. Despite this felicitous begin 
ning, the later relationship of the two became 
less friendly, Boswell growing somewhat disillu 
sioned with Rousseau and the Frenchman be 
coming suspicious of Boswell’s fidelity to him. 

The second high point of Boswell’s grand tour 
came with a visit to Voltaire, at the latter's cha- 
teau at Ferney, near Geneva. Supplied with a 
letter of introduction, Boswell managed to be re 
ceived with other guests; this, however, was not 
enough: he would sleep under the philosopher's 
roof and have a personal audience. So Boswell 
wrote another letter, this one in a light, witty 
tone, which elicited an invitation from Voltaire 
to stay overnight. On this occasion the Scotsman 
of twenty-four and the noted philosopher-skeptic 
WORLD 
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of seventy discussed religion an hour together in 
private. 

Having conquered two of the great of his 
time, Boswell now sought out a third: Pasquale 
Paoli, General of the Corsicans. At this time, 
little was generally known of Corsica. A depen 
dency of the Republic of Genoa since the four- 
teenth century, it was seeking independency and 
in this pursuit had driven the Genoese to the 
coast. The interior was governed by Paoli as a 
kind of benevolent despot; Rousseau had been 
asked to supply a set of laws for the Corsicans. 
For many, certainly for Boswell, the Corsicans 
presented an idealized picture of man fighting 
for freedom against tyranny. Now, armed with 
letters of introduction, including one from Rous- 
seau, Boswell set out for the interior of little 
known Corsica, to meet the Corsican leader and 
get material for a book. 

Boswell stayed in Corsica between five and 
six weeks, spending one week with Paoli—a stay 
whose brevity is cleverly concealed in the book 
which brought Boswell his first fame, the Jour- 
nal of a Tour to Corsica, and Memoirs of Pascal 
Paoli. Boswell, it will be noticed, Anglicized the 
general's first name, feeling the original Pasquale 
to be uneuphonious or at least unsuitable to 
English. His original suspicions quickly dis 
pelled, Paoli took to the brash and admiring 
Scotsman as had other celebrities before him. 


Fame Arrives Suddenly 

On returning to the Continent, Boswell found 
himself a person of some consequence: rumor 
had him a British agent and England a likely 
early ally against the Genoese and their friends 
the French—rumors whose truth he did little to 
deny. Indeed, he even subtiy encouraged belief 
in their truth through a series of newspaper 
paragraphs designed to stimulate interest in the 
Corsicans, in his contemplated book on Corsica, 
and in James Boswell! A shrewd mixture of fact 
us Boswell the 


show press 


and fiction, they 
agent. Yet it might be said that in much that he 
did, Boswell was a kind of perpetual press agent 

and a successful one—seeking to sell himself, 
whether to a prince, a philosopher, or a politico 
military chief. The surprising thing—though one 
grows accustomed to it—is his almost invariable 
success. 

When Boswell set out for Corsica, it was with 
out his father’s consent; that had extended only 
to touring Italy. Now, oa returning to the Con- 
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tinent, Boswell found a letter from a perplexed 
and irate father recalling him home but granting 
permission for a visit to France en route. Boswell 
was content: he had achieved his objectives; 
for all practical purposes the Grand Tour was 
over. In France he received news of his mother’s 
death, which hastened him home. 

What, then, of Boswell in 1766—Boswell at 
twenty-six, the Scotch lawyer, traveled, experi 
enced in the ways of the world? Now he can 
settle down to practicing law, accumulating a 
comfortable fortune, marrying wisely, and look 
ing forward to the peaceful old age he dreamed 
of when he would be Lord of Auchinleck. But 
the fifth volume, Boswell in Search of a Wife, 
shows us a man still unsettled and not yet ready 
for marriage. Despite violent alternations of af- 
fection for various young women, including the 
gardener'’s daughter, Boswell could write soberly 
and well on the advantages and defects of the 
single and married states, concluding that “mar- 
riage is truly the only condition in which true 
felicity is to be found”—provided that one did 
not expect too much. Yet he took a mistress and 
became the father of a girl (an earlier child, a 
bov, had died at the age of two, while Boswell 
was on the Continent, without his ever having 
seen it). We perceive in him a growing interest 
in Margaret Montgomerie, his cousin; a quiet, 
sober, dependable girl, she served as Boswell’s 
confidante and advisor on the marital problem 
until, at last, Boswell’s proposal to her. And an 
unusual proposal it was, put in the form of a 
test. Would she, he wrote, consent to marry “not 
the heir to Auchinleck, but one who has had his 
time of the world and is henceforth to expect 
no more than £100 a year? With that and the 
interest of your £1000, we can live in an agree 
able retirement in any part of Europe that you 
please. But we are to bid adieu forever to this 
country.” 

\ life of semi-poverty; exile from Scotland 
these were Boswell’s proposals to his cousin, 
which were to be accepted or rejected, he w rote, 
without quibbling or delay. It was a severe test 
of her love for him. And she rose nobly to the 
occasion, returning a simple and dignified ac 
ceptance. 

Boswell’s father, opposed to the marriage be 
cause of Miss Montgomerie’s relative lack of 
wealth as compared to what other possible wives 


would bring, threatened disinheritance of his 
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eldest son. Actually, this would have been im- 
possible, as Boswell was to discover later, since 
the terms of his father’s marriage settlement were 
such as to make him his father’s principal heir. 
So it was that early in December, 1769, on the 
same day that his father took his second wife, 
Boswell married his cousin. Perhaps now he 
would be happy. 

Yet there were reasons for gloom: fear of her- 
editary insanity, the remarriage of his father (to 
which Boswell took violent exception, writing 
a little polemic, “On Second Marriages”), and 
the defeat of the Corsicans by the Genoese, aid 
ed by the French. He would, however, congratu- 
late himself on having obtained widespread pop- 
ular sympathy in England for the Corsicans and 
a governmental pension for General Paoli, who, 
with Dr. Johnson, endorsed his marriage con- 
tract. A married man, established in the law, 
Boswell at last could settle down to a life of 
domesticity and the practice of his profession. 

The most recent of the Boswell volumes, Bos- 
well for the Defence, contains more summary by 
the editors but also more unbroken passages and 
more journal than do the preceding four books. 
In it we see Boswell entertaining Paoli and John 
son in Scotland (on different occasions) and vis 
iting them in London. Marriage, we discover, did 
not alter Boswell’s amorous nature; managing 
with difficulty to thrust off sexual temptation on 
his visit to London, he resolved “never again to 
come to London without bringing my wife along 
with me.” 

An Active Life 

And, in these years, Boswell was turning in- 
drinking, with gambling and 
wenching as less frequent vices. Frequent reso- 
lutions of sobriety were unavailing. During 
these, also, Boswell toured the Hebrides with 


creasingly to 


Johnson (a new edition of his account—the Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides—is planned, based 
on the original manuscript), became a father 
(for the first time legitimately), and practiced 
law successfully, often appearing before his fa 
ther in the Court of Sessions or the High Court 
of Justiciary. Apparently his relationship to one 
of the highest judges of Scotland did him no 
harm in the obtaining of clients. 

In this latest book, published last December, 
two episodes of Boswell’s loom large; his appear 
ance before the House of Lords to defend a 
schoolmaster accused of undue severity toward 
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his pupils and too-frequent absenteeism from 
class, and his prolonged attempts to save from 
the gallows a man (who had been his first client 
accused of sheep-stealing. Of his ground in the 
first case, Boswell seems to have felt some un 
easiness, and he consulted Dr. Johnson for an 
opinion on undue severity of schoolmasters. (Dr. 
Johnson favored severity.) He lost the case. 

The second case, that of John Reid, is of 
greater interest for us; indeed, it evidently was 
of great concern to Boswell, and of this latest 
book it occupies almost one-third. Boswell’s mo- 
tive seems to have been more than a desire to 
save again the man whom he had once rescued 
and thereby add to his own self-esteem; rather 
he seems to have been motivated by a genuine 
desire to save from death a man whose only 
crime—if he was guilty—was stealing eighteen 
sheep. The case seems to have fascinated Bos 
well: certainly his activity in it was extraordi 
nary—commissioning of a painting of the con 
demned man in his cell; an appeal to the King; 
anonymous letters to newspapers to rouse public 
opinion in Reid’s favor; and, most startling of 
all, plans for reviving the hanged man with 
medical aid. 

For some reason, in this case Boswell wished 
to be certain of his client’s guilt or innocence; at 
one point he contemplated mounting the scaf 
fold with the condemned man to hear from his 
lips a few seconds before his death a statement 
of his guilt or innocence. Eventually he aban 
doned this plan, although he did demand a state 
ment from Reid when the man was preparing 
for execution. To the end Reid asserted that he 
had received the animals in good faith, not know- 
ing them to have been stolen. And Boswell was 
convinced that his client died innocent. 


Il 


With this latest of the Boswell books we have 
come to 1774; Boswell has twenty-one years of 
life before him; Dr. Johnson has ten. Boswell 
longs to practice law in London—and he will. 
In eight years, on the death of his father, he will 
at last become Laird of Auchinleck. The father 
of seven children, he will become a widower 
after twenty years of married life, and his final 
vears will be troubled by the old plagues of in 
temperance and incontinence. These years of 
success and failure we shall have in the remain 
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“At the threshold of Maytime” we still wel- 
come books on “holy Mary.” This year two major 
publications appeared. Mary, Mother of Faith, 
by Josef Weiger, has been faithfully translated 
by Ruth Mary Bethell and includes an introduc- 
tion by Monsignor Romano Guardini written es- 
pecially for this English edition CHenry Reg- 
nery, $5.00). The format of the book is most 
impressive. 

The Book of Mary, Henri Daniel-Rops’ defini- 
tive study of all that is known about the life and 
times of the Blessed Virgin Mary, includes a 
compilation of all Biblical references and _thir- 
teen full-color reproductions of famous master 
pieces (Hawthorn Books, $4.95). The book in 
cludes a special translator's note on the distinc 
tion between the continental usage of the term 
apocrypha as Daniel-Rops uses it and that cur 
rent in English and American circles. 


Reading Plan 

On April 4 the World Publishing Company 
published Clifton Fadiman’s The Lifetime Read- 
ing Plan ($3.75 100 titles 
from the writings of our Western civilization 


This selection of 


“on the basis of what they contribute to living 
in the world today” is intended for American 
readers, ages 18 to 80. 

“The Expanding Catholic Market for Good 
Children’s Books” in the March-April issue of 
the Catholic Book Merchandiser is the report of 
a CBM interview with Andrew L. 
Bouwhuis, S.]., Librarian of St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

A promising title in the Vision Book series 


Reverend 
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Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $1.95) is The 
Young Trappist by Thomas Merton. 

Too late for CLA Conventioners is New York 
on 5 Dollars a Day, by Joan Feldman and Nor 
ma Ketay (Crown, $1.95). An annual revision 
of the book is planned. 

Sacramental Prayer, by Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
$2.75 


prayer leads to the perfection of soul for which 


Herder, “demonstrates how liturgical 
every Catholic prays.” These essays have all pre 
viously appeared in article form in The Life of 
the Spirit, Magnificat, and Worship. 


Awards 
The Institute for Mission Studies at Fordham 


Charles 


Award for the best mission book of the year. 


University has established a Pierre 
Ihe first presentation was made to Vincent Cro 
nin for his A Pearl to India. 

In the fifth Book Jacket Competition arranged 
by Turck and Reinfeld of New York and dis 
played at the Art Library of the Donnell Library 
Center of the New York Public Library, two 
Catholic publications were among the winners: 
The Heroes of God, by Henri Daniel-Rops, 
which was published by Hawthorn with a 
jacket designed by Johannes Troyer; and Mrs. 
Christopher, by Elizabeth Myers, a Sheed and 
Ward book with jacket designed by Arno. 

The 1960 Dodd Mead Librarian Prize Com 
petition was won by Mary Malone, a public 
librarian, for her story of a Catholic family in 
New Jersey in the 1920's, This Was Bridget. 

Paul Horgan, whose A Distant Trumpet (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy) published on April 18, 
has been the subject of much publicity for the 
past few weeks. This new novel, which is the 
author's twenty second book, took eleven years 
to work out and write. His first ten books were, 
in his estimation, failures and never published. 
“Prizes,” according to Mr. Horgan, “shouldn't 
be given to first books; they are an insupportable 


hazard.” 


New Science Aids 
\n Encyclopedia of Science and Technology 
has McGraw-Hill Book 


Company for fall publication. To be published 


been announced by 
in 15 volumes, the set will contain 7,224 articles 
written by some 2,000 authorities on their re 
spective subjects under the general editorship of 
William Crouse. The list price of the encyclo 
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pedia will be $175 but there is a special pre- 
publication price of $159 which will be valid 
until November 15. 

The first of a series on “Great American Sci- 
entists” was inaugurated in the March, 1960, 
issue of Fortune. This first article covered Amer- 
ican physicists. 


WLB Guides _ 

The April 1960 issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin introduced a new feature which, it is 
hoped, will be a series of WLB Guides on vari- 
ous aspects of library service. The first is on “Bul- 
letin Board Display” and is abridged from a re- 
port by Rhyllis Weisjohn presented to the 
School of Library Science at the University of 
Southern California. The Guide is placed in the 
middle of the magazine so that it may be re- 
moved for easy reference. Reprints are also avail- 


able at $2.00 for ten copies. 


ABPR 

The R. R. Bowker Company is now issuing 
a monthly American Book Publishing Record 
which cumulates all listings of new books as they 
appear in Publishers’ Weekly. The entries are 
arranged by Dewey Decimal Classification num- 
ber, are indexed by author and title, and include 
Library of Congress cataloging information plus 
a descriptive note. Subscription rate is $10 a year 


for twelve issues. 


World Refugee Year 

Father Anthony Zimmerman, $.V.D., whose 
study of papal teachings on the overpopulation 
problem (Overpopulation, Catholic University 
Press, 1957) has been so well received, has pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Committee on So 
cial Questions of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace a pamphlet on Pius XII and 
Intrenational Migration (50 cents). This pamph 
let, number 46 in the CAIP series, would be 
good source material for a closing program for 
World Refugee Year. The Appendices in «de 
the “General Conclusions” of Asian Migrauon 
prepared by Dr. T. Stark (1958); the radio ad- 
dress of Pope John XXIII for the opening of 
World Refugee Year (1959); an excerpt from 
Pope John’s first encyclical, Ad Petri Cathedram 

1959); and the official statement of the CAIP 
Committee on World Refugee Year (1959). The 
pamphlet would also be a fitting preparation for 
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the Congress of the International Migration 
Commission which will be held in Ottawa, Can 
ada, in August of this year. 

The Family of Man, a Maco Magazine paper 
bound edition, was distributed by New Ameri- 
can Library and sold over 200,000 copies. Aimed 
at the same market, Sinews of Love, edited by 
Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J., marks New Ameri 
can Library's first publishing venture in the out 
sized paperback field. 

Sinews of Love ($1.95) is a gallery of photo 
graphs taken by Jesuit missionaries throughout 
the world. It shows the multiple efforts made by 
missionaries of varying nationalities and apti 
tudes to help the individual. Interwoven with 
the pictures throughout the book are quotations 
from papal encyclicals which set forth the teach- 
ing of the Church on missionary work. 


Reference Notes 

The 1960 issue of the Annuario Pontificio in 
cludes a new section on the Pontifical Ante-Pre 
paratory Commission for the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Council. The historical notes have been 
moved from the beginning of each section and 
collected at the back. 

The April 1, 1960 issue of Library Journal is 
the “Buying Guide” number which is best kept 
close at hand for reference. 

The English Picture Duden (Herbert E. Bu 
dek Company, 342 Union Street, Hackensack, 
New Jersey, $6.00) has been completely revised 
and includes 368 picture plates, eight of which 
are in color. This comprehensive and versatile 
picture dictionary covers nature and human ef 
fort from prehistoric times to the present and 
includes satellites and atomic reactors. 

A discussion of what America should do about 
India is presented in the latest number (volume 
32, number 1) of the Reference Shelf. India, 
edited by Grant S$. McClellan, staff member of 
H. W. Wilson, 


American 


the Foreign Policy Association 
$2.50 


views. 


includes Indian as well as 
Unfortunately 


treats the birth control problem from but one 


the volume apparently 


point of view. 
The 1960 South 
Handbook is, as always, a bargain in books. Its 


edition of the \merican 
954 closely printed pages include eight maps in 
color and 36 in black and white, keyed to the 
text, as well as a 14-page index. Brasilia, Brazil's 
new federal capital as of April 21, 1960, is de 
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scribed in detail as “a symbolic act of faith in 
the future of the Sertao.” 

Lippincott has published the second annual 
volume of Men in the News, covering biographi- 
cal sketches of men and women who made head- 
lines in The New York Times in 1959 ($5.95). 
Nina Petrovna Khrushchev is included in this 


selection. 


Relax and Read 
Whether or not you are on vacation, summer- 
time should mean relaxation, and a most inex- 
pensive form is good reading. A good book to 
start with is This Is Rome, a pilgrimage in words 
and pictures conducted by Bishop Futon J. 
Sheen, photographed by Yousuf Karsch, and de- 
scribed by H. V. Morton (Hawthorn Books, 
$4.95). This is a fascinating book which is difh- 
cult to put down once you have picked it up. 
Sources and Resources, the literary traditions 
of Christian humanism, by Barry Ulanov (New 
man Press, $4.50 


the “principal literary resource of the Christian 


attempts to demonstrate that 


humanist for nearly two thousand years has been 
rhetoric.” 

In_ 1953 a revised edition of J. Wright Duff's 
Literary History of Rome from the Origins to 
the Close of the Golden Age was published by 
Professor Duff's son, A. M. Duff. In April of 
this year, a second edition of the companion vol- 
ume A Literary History of Rome in the Silver 
\ge was published by Barnes and Noble ($10) 
under the same editorship. This edition includes 
a new index and an expanded and up-to-date 
bibliography. 

The story of the life of Saint Bernard, as re 
corded in the Vita Prima Bernardi by some of 
his contemporaries, has been transated from the 
original sources by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian 
Walker and published by the Newman Press 
$2.75) under the title of St. Bernard of Clair 
vaux. Although this is apparently the first trans 
lation into English, the Vita is the basis of all 
published lives of St. Bernard. 

Sister Mary Philip’s Jesuit at the English 
Court and two slim volumes of Meditations of 
Blessed Claude de la Colombiere have given 
readers only a taste of his inspiring writings. 
Now Herder Book Company has made available 
in one volume Faithful Servant ($6.50), the 
spiritual retreats and letters of Blessed Claude 
translated by William J. 


le la Colombiere, 


\lay-Tung, 1960 


Young, S.J., who also translated Father Guit- 
ton’s life The Perfect Friend. 

Regnery’s Sermons of the Cure of Ars, trans- 
lated by Una Morrissy with a Foreword by 
Lancelot Sheppard ($4.00), makes available for 
the first time in English material rediscovered at 
the time of the Curt’s canonization. 

John Chrysostom and His Time, by Chrysos- 
tomus Bauer, O.S.B. (Newman Press, $6.75), 
the definitive two-volume study of the Saint, is 
now available for the first time in an English 
translation. Volume one, which treats of the 
priest and his religious, literary, and theological 
work in Antioch, has been translated by Sister 
M. Gonzaga, R.S.M. The second volume, which 
we hope will soon follow, will deal with the 
saint’s episcopate in Constantinople. 

Margery Gill has given a delicate and charm 
ing touch to her illustrations for Mary Cousins’ 
More About the Saints (Newman Press, $2.75). 
These stories of “God’s happy heroes” should do 
much to give modern youth the “courage to do 
what is right, no matter it costs.” 


Historical Documents 

A new and useful title in Barnes and Noble's 
College Outline Series is American Historical 
Documents, edited by Harold C. Syrett ($2.25). 
In this volume an effort has been made “to go 
beyond the confines of American political and 
constitutional history by including materials that 
illustrate the major developments in the nation’s 
social, intellectual, and economic life.” 

In American Foreign Policy (Herder, $6.25 
Sister Dorothy Jane, $.L., has brought together 
in a single volume the essential points involved 
in a Catholic interpretation of the “idealism-real 
ism” controversy, namely, the principles basic to 
each position, the outstanding advocates of each, 
and the arguments by which each defends his 


view. 


Bookworm Fare 

The Winter, 1959-60 issue of The Downside 
Review includes “The Beggarly Elements of 
Bookworm Fare,” a “piece” by Edmund Bishop 
recently discovered in one of his books in the 
Bishop Library at Downside. It is accompanied 
by a “Note” by Nige Abercrombie, author of 
The Life and Work of Edmund Bishop which 
was published in November, 1959, by Long 
mans, Green and Company (London). 
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Free on Request 

Our Nation's Heritage, an 18-page curriculum 
aid based on material in the 1960 edition of 
Collier's Encyclopedia, was edited by William 
Roehrenbeck, director of the Jersey City, New 
Jersey, Public Library. 

Willa Cather, the Paradox of Success, a lec 
ture by Leon Edel delivered under the auspices 
of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Lit 
erature Fund in the Coolidge Auditorium at Li 
brary of Congress on October 12, 1959, is now 
available for free distribution in a limited num 
ber of copies. Apply to the Office of the Secre 
tary, The Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Tools for Teaching English is available on re 
quest from the National Council of Teachers 
of English (704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois ). 

A revised edition of Circular No. 35 on Gen- 
eral Information on Copyright is available free 
of charge from the Copyright Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 





NCCW... 


(Continued from page 487) 


and bureaus. Here the chairman meets the par 
ticular staff member who will act as the liaison 
between her and the thousands of women whom 
she will serve. Chairman, vice chairman, staft 
member and a Libraries and Literature specialist 
sit down to discuss and decide upon a plan of 
action for the coming term. Although the gen 
eral objectives of the committee are promoted, 
a chairman is expected to use some ideas of her 
own and there is no objection to “pushing” one 
particular phase or another. We have chosen to 
direct our efforts to creating a greater desire for 
reading and to stressing the elimination of the 
desire for evil literature by substitution and per 
suasion. 

The world of books is all around us—a golden 
place of knowledge, of character building, of 
material advancement, of spiritual awakening, of 
beauty and of joy. It is our privilege to open 


windows upon this world. 
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At your service .... 








| LONDON 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


® Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 


© Large, representative stocks of foreign and domestic titles, current and out 
of print in all fields, for immediate delivery at LOWEST PRICES 


Rapid, direct importation through WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES 
Through searching, here and abroad, for OUT OF PRINT TITLES 


A brochure about our services is available on request 
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From art exhibit and refiled 
catalogue to plans for future 
meetings is long, long trail 


lo cover uNIT Activities all over the United 
States and to travel even as far as Lima, Peru, 
requires more hours and space than reality al- 
lows. However, here is some of the news and 
views received in the mail since copy was sub 
mitted way last February. 

“All work and no play 
used to say, but the Micuican Unit has changed 


.” the nursery rhyme 


the idea to “All work and no pray-ing.” Catholic 
librarians and their friends were invited to a 
Day of Recollection at the Newman Foundation, 
Sunday, March 20. Father Francis X. Canfield 
was retreat master. Noon Mass was followed by 
luncheon. 

\ tea, a showing of the Gladys English Me 
morial Art Exhibit, and a program were included 
in the invitation of the Graduate Department of 
Science of the Immaculate Heart Col 


The 


collection in the Social Room of the Administra 


Library 
lege, Los Angeles, Sunday, February 21. 


tion Buiding included 120 original illustrations 
from children’s books, many of them Caldecott 
Medal winners, assembled as a memorial to Miss 
English, nationally known in children’s library 
work and formerly instructor in Children’s Lit 
erature at Immaculate Heart. 

On the panel of speakers on “Trends in Chil 
dren's Book Leo Politi and 
Taro Yashima, authors and illustrators; Mildred 
Frary, Supervisor, Elementary Mar 
garet Miller, Library Coordinator, and Susielies 
Teacher, all of the Los An 


Illustration” were 
Libraries: 


Lov Se Art Reser\ a 
gveles City Schools. 
The 


NorTHERN CaA.iForniA Unit 


exhibit was open during the week. 


In the nation’s capital... 

The Wasuincron, D.C.-Battimore News 
letter for January reports: “A unique experiment 
in large library catalogues is being completed at 
Catholic University Library. The catalogue is 
being refiled into a strictly alphabetical arrange 


ment. Over the years hundreds of arrangements 
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Saint Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 


of a logical, classified nature have crept into the 
filing rules which are at complete odds with the 
arbitrary but universally known order of the al 
phabet; even experienced cataloguers have trou 
ble understanding these arrangement with rule 
book in hand. . . . Today, Johns who are popes, 
saints, monarchs, emperors, and just plain lay 
men are interfiled by the alphabetical arrange 
ment of their descriptive titles.” As with the 
phone book, punctuation is ignored. 

Joseph Popecki, for vears associated with the 
CPI, now Assistant Director of the Catholic Uni 
versity of America Libraries, is chairman of a 
new group of associates dedicated to consultation 
and developing work locally and nationally in 
the field of librarianship, documentation, and 
education, incorporated as the Mid-Atlantic As 
sociates of Washington, D.C. Other members 
are: Frederic Heutte, Fine Arts Librarian, Uni 
Marvland; Patrick Larkin, Assistant 
Librarian, Social Library at Catholic 
University; John Valeri, Law Librarian, C.U.; 


and Joseph Lorditch, master mechanic and in 


D.C.-Bavti 


versity of 
Science 


strument maker. (WASHINGTON, 


more Unit 
Librarians are leaders... 

Leaders in the MicuicAn Unit become leaders 
also in state organizations. John Grey-Theriot, 
Miriam Wessel, L.H.M., 


Davidica, 


Sister 


are Micuican Unit's representatives to the Joint 


and 


Committee for State Library Development, re 
cently set up by the Michigan State Board for 
Libraries to consider the new national standards 
for school libraries, the impact of the National 
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Defense Act, and the impending transfer of 
school accreditation from the University of 
Michigan to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Father F. X. Canfield, Mr. Grey-Theriot, and 
Margaret Soderberg represent the Unit in the 
Consul for Better Libraries, also sponsored by 
the State Board. 

Miss Soderberg also spoke for the Unit at the 
Michigan Conference of International Develop 
ment, May 15-17, at the University of Michi 
gan. The Unit received a special invitation to 
co-sponsor this event and invited representatives 
from all Catholic colleges in the state to be pres- 
ent. 

Genevieve Casey, Chief, Extension Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library, was the Unit's rep 
resentative, April 1, at the Michigan Region Ten 
Conference, at the McGregor Memorial Center, 
Detroit, in preparation for the White House 
Conference for the Aging. 

At the Micnican Unit meeting, April 2, at 
St. Stephen School, Saginaw, Miss Casey urged 
librarians of the Public Library Section to pro 
vide library service for the aged. According to 
a recent survey only 27 per cent of the public 
libraries carry on programs for discussion of 
books by “senior citizens.” It is amazing what 
librarians can do for this group. 


A new venture for librarians... 

Librarians had a place in the Pilot Program 
of the three-day series of Administrative Clinics, 
February 24-26, sponsored by the American Col 
lege of Hospital Administrators, Chicago, Illi 
nois. Mercy Hospital, Buffalo, was one of the 
five local hospitals hosting the program, the first 
of its kind. 

Conferences held at Mercy Hospital included 
a formal discussion led by Sister M. Berenice, 
R.S.M., director of both the medical and the 
school of nursing libraries at Mercy. In July, 
Mercy Hospital hopes to open its new Medical 
Library. (Western New York Carnoric Lr 
BRARIANS CONFERENCE ) 


Congratulations are in order... 

To the Minwesr Unit, which will observe its 
Silver Jubilee at the fall meeting at Loretto 
Academy, Kansas City, Missouri. Sister Mary 
Mark, S.C.L., the founder of the Unit, charter 


members, and past chairmen will be honored. 
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The bound file of Proceedings and a picture ex 
hibit will show the progress of the five-state unit. 

To the WesTERN PENNsyLVANIA Unit, found 
ed Columbus Day, 1940, celebrating its Twen 
tieth Anniversary this year. Among its accom 
plishments, besides outstanding programs, book 
fairs, essay contests, and book quizzes, are library 
science scholarships, their annual Catholic Press 
Month Luncheon, compilation of bibliographies 
and brochures, and cultivating a more general 
interest in good literature. 


Look to the HSLS 


Sister Mary Naomi, S.C., 
High School, Pittsburgh, has been reelected for 
a third term as Secretary-Treasurer of the Hicu 
Scuoot Lipraries Section, CLA. Mother M. 
Ancilla, O.S.U., Corpus Christi High School, 
St. Louis, is the new Vice-Chairman (Chairman 
Elect). At the end of the New York Conference 
Brother Raymond Nartker, $.M., Chaminade 
High School, Mineola, New York, took the gavel 
from Father Whitney. Elected to the Advisory 
Board are Brother de Paul, C.F.X., St. Xavier 
High School, Louisville, and Sister M. St. Steph 
en, B.V.M., St. 
lowa. 

The NCSLAA is growing! The winter issue 
of the Hic Scuoor Lrprartes Section News- 
letter, edited by Brother Raymond H. Nartker, 
S.M., lists 40 new member-schools and 28 indi 


Elizabeth Seton 


Edmund High, Fort Dodge, 


vidual student-members of four different schools. 
The East is still in the lead; six schools are in 
central United States, three down South, and 
two on the West Coast. 

Since this editor has received several inquiries 
concerning NCSLAA, it may be well to say here 
that petitions for charters should be addressed 
to the new Chairman of the Committee for the 
National Catholic Student 
Association, Brother Franciscus Willett, C.S.C., 
Librarian, Holy Cross High School, 26-20 Fran 
cis Lewis Boulevard, Flushing 58, New York. 
Brother will be 
about activities of student assistants. 


Library Assistants 


grateful also to receive news 


Interest in youth in workshops... 


“The effective Secondary-School Library” was 
the theme of the workshop for librarians from 
more than 40 high schools, sponsored by the 
High School Section of the Micuican Unit, St. 
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Charles High School, Detroit, February 20. Dis 
cussion sessions arranged by Sister M. Davidica, 
1.H.M., coordinator, 1.H.M. schools and Chair- 
man, High School Section, included simplified 
cataloging, book selection and purchasing, library 
instruction, student assistants, and school-public 
library cooperation. Sister M. Bernard, 1.H.M., 
librarian at St. Charles, arranged for exhibits 
and the showing of a film, “Carpet Under Every 
Classroom,” which demonstrates a creative and 
resourceful program in accordance with the new 
school library standards. ( Newsletter, MicHiGAN 
Unit, February, 1960) 

Focal point of the two-day Institute sponsored 
by the Public Library Executives of Central Cali 
fornia at the University of San Francisco, March 
25-26, was “Library Services to Youth.” Regis- 
tration was limited to the first 100 applicants. 

Sister Mary Alma, P.B.V.M., Director, Librar- 
ianship Credential Program, U.S.F., was a mem- 
ber of Institute Committee chaired by Samuel 
Chandler, Librarian, Daly City Public Library. 
Father John F. X. Connolly, S.J., President, 
U.S.F., welcomed the group. Jean Roos, former 
supervisor of Young Adults Department, Cleve 
land Public Library, was the principal speaker. 

The spring meeting of the NortHern Catt 
FORNIA Unit, March 19, at Holy Names College 
in Oakland, took the form of a second workshop. 
Through practical discussions and demonstra 
tions solutions were sought for such library prob- 
lems as book selection and budgets, book process 
ing and repair, motivating library mothers and 
student assistants. “A very profitable day,” de 
clared Mrs. Marguerite Breining, Librarian, St. 
\nne’s Parish Library, San Francisco; and surely 
many agreed with her. 


All out for workshops... 


Saturday, March 12, was a busy, profitable 
day for school librarians and student assistants 
of the Western New York Caruotic Lrerar- 
IANS CONFERENCE. At the one-day Library 
Workshop, at the Transfiguration School, Buffa 
lo, elementary and secondary school librarians 
discussed “Reference Tools—How to Use Them 
Effectively,” “Practical and Workable Sugges 
tions for Projects Which Mav Encourage Read- 
ing Among Elementary School Students,” with 
students of Blessed Sacrament School, Kenmore, 
participating; or “Student Library Assistants,” 
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with aides from Bishop Colton High showing 
“how.” 

Seminary, University, College, and School of 
Nursing Librarians considered “The Role of the 
Faculty-Library Committee and the Develop 
ment of the College and University Library Pro- 
gram,” and recognition and techniques of a good 
book review. Guest speaker at the general ses- 
sion in the afternoon was Father John E. Cole 
man, C.M., Dean of Undergraduate and Gradu 
ate Education, Niagara University. Father’s sub- 
ject was “The Catholic Library and the Social 
Order.” Sister M. Berenice, R.S.M., Conference 
Chairman and Chairman of the WNYCLC 
Unit, persided. 

The main address and sectional meetings of 
the spring workshop of the Wisconsin Unit, 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Oneida, March 26, cen 
tered on “Censorship and Guided Reading Ac 
tivities.” His Excellency, Bishop Stanislaus V. 
Bona, of Green Bay, spoke on “Censorship and 
Libraries.” Father Carl Steiner, Librarian at Sa- 
cred Heart and regional chairman, planned the 
workshop. 


More about CBW 1960... 

To cover adgeuately the CBW activities of 
the Western New York Catuo cic Liprarians 
CONFERENCE would require the greater part of 
the space alloted to this column. Added to the 
advance program sketched in the April CLW 
are six mimeographed sheets identifying the win 
ners of the art, literary, and journalism awards 
on three levels: elementary, high school, and 
college, plus three more pages identifying judges 
for the total of 632 entries: art (book marks and 
posters )—497; short stories—105; journalism Cedi- 
torials, features, publications )—31. 

And then there’s the attractive green-tinted 
program giving recognition to all responsible for 
the success of the CBW observance at Bishop 
Colton High School, with Sister Mary Admir 
abilis, C.S.S.F., as General Chairman. Admir 
able, indeed! 

Climaxing the presentation of awards by Mon 
signor Sylvester J. Holbel, Diocesan Superin 
tendent of Schools, was the address, “Reading in 
the Atomic Age,” by Elvita Williams Lee, and 
the musical selections by the Bishop Colton Glee 
Club and the St. Stanislaus School Boys’ Choir. 

The 1960 Annual Newsletter, besides listing 
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CBW chairmen, co-sponsors, speakers, and award 
donors, gives news of the Annual Conference, 
the Regina Medal Award, membership, members 
of the WNYCLC presently on national commit 
tees, Catholic Bible Week, and “Literary Occa 
sions to Remember.” 


Luncheon honors leaders .. . 


Guest speaker for the third annual Catholic 
Press Month Luncheon of the WesTERN PENN 
SYLVANIA Unit, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts 
burgh, February 13, was Pittsburgh’s popular 
speaker. Bishop John J. Wright's subject for the 
551 guests was “The Place of Libraries in Per 
sonal and Community Life.” Also present were 
David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and Joseph M. Barr, Mayor of Pittsburgh. In 
the past two years the Unit honored as special 
guests Catholic authors and Catholic pressmen. 
This year were honored the heads of lay organ 
izations promoting the Catholic Press, such as 
the National Councils of Catholic Men, Cath 
olic Women, Catholic Youth, and the CLEA. 

“Rather than rush into a haphazard celebra 
tion of CBW this year, the Executive Board of 
the Ixx1nors Unit felt it better to plan for 1961 
Book Week as a Unit activity, and leave this 
year’s to the personal efforts of individual librar 
ies and librarians,” states the February ICLA 
Newsletter. Sister Reynoldine, O.P., of Rosary, 
will be chairman of CBW next year. 


Many voices at meetings... 


Irn1nors Unit librarians have circled Satur 
day, October 1, on their calendars for their fall 
meeting at La Salle Hotel. Dan Herr in the 
name of the Thomas More Association has pre- 
sented a check for $500 to the new treasurer, 
James Cox, Director of Libraries at Loyola Uni 
versity, as a contribution toward this down-town 
meeting. 

“The Reading of Children and Young People 
Viewed by the Home, the Library, and the Law” 
was the subject of a symposium during the an 
nual spring meeting of the Sournwesr Unit, 
March 5, at Ramona High School. 

A panel consisting of a mother, a primary 
teacher, a high school librarian, a college librar 
ian, and a public librarian, also discussed read- 
ing at the meeting of the Greater CINCINNATI 
Unit meeting, February 6, at the Public Library 
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of Cincinnati. Mrs. Eulalia Ross was hostess. 
Names familiar to many librarians appeared 
on the program of the annual meeting of the 
Wasuincton, D.C.-Bactimore Unit, St. John’s 
College High School, Washington, February 27. 
Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Literary Editor 
of America, spoke at the general session on 
“Books and the Liberal Mind;” Peggy Sullivan, 
author of The O’Donnells, gave some tips on 
“Book Selection in the Elementary School Li 
brary;” and Mary Helen Mahar, Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries, Library Services 
Branch, United States Office of Education, clari 
fied the New Standards for School Libraries. 
St. John’s College was the host for high school 
librarians again on May 14 when Sister M. 
Avelina, C.S.C., reported on the New York Na 
tional Conference. When the High School Sec 
tion meet November 5, the new standards will 


be the subject for discussion. 


Value of A-V’s recognized ... 
Emphasizing modern methods of conducting 
English classes, the coordination of drama and 
speech, ways to develop intellectual curiosity, 
and the place of audio-visuals, Elenora Alexan 
der, Director of Library Services for the Hous 
ton Public Schools, spoke to some 25 librarians 
of the Upper-Levels Division of the Gatveston 
Houston Unit, in the library of St. Pius X 
High School, Saturday afternoon, February 13. 
Not only 
were invited to participate in the spring meeting 
of the Gatveston-Housron Unit at the Uni 
versity of St. Thomas Library, April 23. De 


librarians but mother-volunteers 


scribed as “an examination of conscience of, by, 
and for the membership,” the program offered 
opportunity for the eighty present to discuss in 
small groups such matters as judicious book se 
lection, weeding policies, and program sugges 
tions for 1960-1961. After round tables reassem 
bled, Mary Jane Sullivan moderated the discus 
sion of group suggestions. 

\t the winter meeting of the Brooktyn-Lonc 
Ist AND Unit, St. Joseph's School, \storia, Edith 
Voelker, representativ e from the New York Tele 
phone Company, explained industry's contribu 
tion to the study of science, pointing up the ex 
tensive use in schools of the audio-visual aids 
made available through industry. 

Before they left their Alma Mater, graduates 
of 1960 of Georgetown University saw in the 
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library the non-musical recordings and tapes 
and facilities for listening that their gift money 
had made possible. Classrooms are also to be 
equipped for listening. (Wasnincton, D.C.- 
3ALTIMORE Unit) 


From idea to fulfillment... 

The Friends of the Library of the University 
of Detroit sponsored a panel on the book The 
Piper and the Bard: a Study of William Blake, 
January 29. Panelists—the author, editor, book 
designer, production manager, and salesman— 
traced the creation of the book from the idea to 
the bookshelf.—CULS, March, 1960. (Micur- 
GAN Unit) 

“The Library—the Great Potential in Our So 
ciety” was the theme for the second annual Con- 
gress for Librarians, St. John’s University, Ja- 
maica, February 22. Verner W. Clapp, Presi- 
dent, Council on Library Resources, Inc., was 
the keynote speaker at the general assembly. 
Eleven panel discussions on topics of current in- 
terest to librarians concluded the morning's pro- 
gram. Dr. Benjamin E. Powell, President, ALA, 
was the luncheon speaker. (Greater New York 
Unit) 

It’s time to be planning meetings for the fall. 
What the Dayton. Section of the Greater 
Cincinnati Unit did last fall may be an inspira 
tion for others. Six Sisters of various orders gave 
short talks on particular phases of children’s lit- 
erature for librarians, teachers, and principals at 
the meeting October 31, at the Educational Cur 
riculum Library, Chaminade Hall, University 
of Dayton, from 1:30-3:00 o'clock. Particulars 
must wait for a later issue. 

A special service for those who cannot attend 
meetings or a splendid record for those who do, 
are the resumes of talks, panels, and discussions 
recorded in the quarterly issues of the Pxua- 
pELPHIA Unit Newsletter and in the Ontario 
Unit News Letter. Some thoughts are important 
enough to be held until next fall. 


Greetings, thanks, and adios! 


In his March 10 issue of Inca Ink, Father Vin- 
cent T. Mallon, M.M., former Executive Secre 
tary, CLA, sends greetings from Lima, Peru, 
since his mailing address has become his resi- 
dence. Indefatigable, Father admits that he will 
miss the work and people of Puno, who, despite 
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their shortcomings, had endeared themselves to 
him. “My new work in Lima,” the missionary 
notes, “will lack the glamor of Puno, at least in 
respect to the costumes;” his new parish, Santa 
Rosa, is a “modern” parish. Father expected to 
be engaged extensively in school work—in the 
first parochial school in all Peru. 

To all of you, my thanks for all the reports, 
newsletters, and especially letters. This column 
is already much too long; yet much more could 
have been reported here; for example, the very 
interesting annual library report of a seminary 
librarian in Canton, Ohio. That, too, must wait! 

In the meantime, restful summer months! 





21st Annual Catholic Book Week 
February 19-25, 1961 


Unity in Faith Through Reading 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 











Over 850 titles — 307 more books 


than last year —in the new 
1960 
Catalog of 
CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACK BOOKS 


Only complete list of Catholic interest books in pa- 
perback binding available. Prepared by Eugene Wiill- 
ging, Director of Libraries, Catholic University of 
America. Over 850 titles listed, priced from 25¢ to 
$1.95, with a brief description of each. Arranged 
alphabetically by title, by author and also according 
to subject matter—doctrine, family life, liturgy, fic- 
tion, etc. Good books everyone can afford—a great 
many of which every Catholic should read. 





CATHOLIC BOOK MERCHANDISER 
Dept. LPB, 370 7th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me Catalog of Catholic Paperback Books. 
Enclosed is $1.00. 

Name . 

Address = 


City State 
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HINDMAN 


BY JANE 
Holy Family College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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’ 2»ARISH LIBRARY 


Eileen Hall 
Hapeville, Georgia 

St. John the Evangelist Parish, Hapeville, 
Georgia, is about eight years old. Its parish 
library is four years old. Hapeville is a suburban 
community adjoining Atlanta. St. John’s Parish, 
however, includes several other communities be 
sides Hapeville—College Park, East Point, For 
est Park, Jonesboro, Riverdale, and a part of 
South Atlanta. Like all suburban communities, 
these have mushroomed in the last decade. 

Founder and present pastor of St. John’s is the 
Rev. George T. Daly who, with one assistant, 
ministers to some 600 Catholic families. Four 
Sisters of Mercy from Philadelphia and five lay 
teachers staff the parish school which, opened 
just seven years ago, is already overcrowded with 
children from kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. The church has not yet been built. Mass 
is offered in what will one day be the auditorium 
of the school, upstairs above the cafeteria. 

The school has its own library but many Cath 
olic children of the parish attend public grade 
and high schools. Several of the communities 
have small branch public libraries but these are 
inaccessible to many parishioners and, although 
the central library in Atlanta has an excellent se- 
lection of Catholic books, few are found in the 
branch libraries. A parish library for both chil 
dren and adults was a necessity. 

The library’s collection of books was started by 
Mrs. Mary Meyer in one small bookcase in a 
corner of the cafeteria. It was developed by her 
successor, Mrs. Gladys Biggs. Mrs. Meyer and 
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Mrs. Biggs are still members of the library com 
mittee of the Parish Council of Catholic Wom 
en. Present chairman and co-chairman are Mrs. 
Eileen Hall and Mrs. Dorothy Todd. Mrs. Hall 
also edits the book review column of the diocesan 
paper, The Bulletin of the Catholic Laymen'’s 
Association of Georgia, and Mrs. Todd is librar 
ian for St. John’s Fraternity of the Third Order 
of Mary. 

Until recently the library grew solely by in- 
dividual donations of books. Now every parish 
organization has subscribed to one-of the various 
Catholic book clubs and new selections are pur 
chased for the library each month. Individual 
gifts are encouraged but donors are requested to 
consult the librarians as to which books are suit 
able and which are most needed in the library. 
\ budget has been prepared for 1960 which will 
include a fund for the purchase of other books 
besides those received through the book clubs 
and individual gifts. 

Since the eye-appeal of publishers’ dust jack 
ets does more than anything else to attract read 
ers, all books that had dust jackets have been 
outfitted with plastic jackets to preserve both 
book and dust jacket. Publishers are cooperative 
in sending, on request and without charge, new 
dust wrappers for books which are not out of 
print. When publishers’ jackets cannot be ob 
tained, some of the library’s better books are 
dressed up in gay gift-wrap paper inside the plas 
tic jacket. An appropriate picture on the front 
cover completes that all-important eye-appeal. 

lhe library is still housed in one corner of the 
cafeteria but it long ago outgrew the small book 
case. A large one with sliding glass doors has 
been built to accommodate the collection which 
now numbers about 600 books. Circulation fig 
ures rise steadily from month to month and aver 
age, at present, more than 200 books each month. 

More than half of the books loaned are chil 
dren’s books. It was the pastor's wish that these 
be included in the parish library because so 
many of St. John’s children attend public 
schools. The parochial school children also use 
the parish collection, however, as well as their 
school library. Three of the eighth grade girls 
are junior librarians and assist their classmates 
and the younger children in returning and se 
lecting books on school days twice a week. 

On Sunday mornings one of the tables from 
the cafeteria is placed in the hall near the foot 
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of the stairs which lead up to the present 
“church.” This is filled with selected books from 
all categories and parishioners are invited to 
browse between Masses both here and in the 
bookcase in the cafeteria. Librarians are on duty 
from 6:30 Sunday mornings until the last pa 
rishioners have departed after the last Mass, usu 
ally about 1:30 p.m. 

A large box at one end of the table receives 
books that are returned on Sunday mornings. 
Librarians list these before replacing cards in 
the pockets and returning them to circulation. 
Cards from outgoing books are kept separate 
until they are listed later in the day. One mem 
ber of the committee checks the lists at her home 
and mails postcards to borrowers whose books 
are overdue. Addresses and phone numbers of 
borrowers are kept in a permanent file. Readers 
are asked to return books in two weeks but may 
.enew them. By this constant check-up system, 
very few books are lost. 

Adult books in the library have been classified 
according to the letter system outlined by Sister 
Mary Janet, O.P. in Tue Carnorc Liprary 
Wor.p two or three years ago, rather than by 
the Dewey Decimal System, since none of the 
committee is a professional librarian. This sys 
tem has been found practical and simple. Classi 
fication at present include: Art; Biography 
Catholic 


Church; Devotional Reading; Fiction; History 


saints); Biography (non-saints 


Georgia); Jesus Christ; Literature; Missions; 
Philosophy and Psychology; Social Problems; 
Marriage and Family; Travel; and Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Further categories are added as needed. 
\ special section is reser ed for children’s books 
and another for those labeled “Young Adults.” 
The latter includes adult books from all cate 
gories that are especially recommended for teen 
agers and other young readers. 

Catholic books are preferred, of course, and 
are the only ones purchased. However, other 
suitable books are not refused when donors of 
fer them. The librarians carefully check reviews 
in Catholic magazines, especially THe Crrric, 
before accepting books with which they are un 
familiar. They have wished that a Catholic Book 
Review Digest were available for books not pub 
lished recently. The process of weeding out less 
suitable books to make room for better ones as 


they become available is a continual one. 
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Book plates are placed in books given to the 
library either by parish organizations or by indi 
viduals, showing the name of the donor and, if 
desired, the name of deceased relatives or friends 
in whose memory the books are given. The prac 
tice of donating good books in memory of the 
departed is encouraged. 

This, briefly, is the positive side of the picture. 
There are always new problems, of course, some 
of which must be solved by trial and error. The 
librarians realize that they are amateurs at this 
business and would like to read in Tue Catu 
otic Liprary Wor vp how other parish libraries 
are conducted and how they have solved their 


problems. 


Editor’s Note: 


Right Reverend Monsignor Harry C. Koenig 
of Libertyville, Illinois, in a speech on the Intel 
lectual Life in the Parish*, said; “the parish 
library is a powerful source of intellectual stimu 
lation. In the last decade parish libraries have 
grown enormously not only in numbers, but in 
quality.” He adds, “we shall never have a truly 
intellectual culture among Catholics unless the 
seed is sown in the parish.” 

Everywhere parish libraries are coming into 
being, but there is a feeling of isolation among 
many who staff them. They are insecure in the 
work they are doing. The Parish Library Section 
of the C.L.A. is designed to bring these libraries 
together so that by discussing the problems com 
mon to most, the library committees will gather 
heart to continue the apostolate. Already the 
new Parish Library Manual ($1.00) has been of 
help to those who bought one. The editor of this 
column is always happy to give each group a 
hearing. 

The guest author this month, Mrs. Eileen 
Hall, besides being the present chairman of the 
Parish Library Committee of St. John the Evan 
gelist Church, Hapeville, Georgia, is editor of 
a Book Review column in the Diocese of Atlanta 
Edition of The Bulletin. Shortly after this ar 
ticle was written Rev. George T. Daly, pastor 
of St. John the Evangelist parish passed away. 


* Proceedings. Thirty-fifth Annual Conference, CLA, 
page 195 +. 
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Book Aid to the 


F oreign Missions 


BY EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Director of Libraries 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Chairman 


CLA Aid to Foreign Missions Committee 


Prior to the April meeting of CLA at which 
the Rev. Frederick McGuire, C.M., Executive 
Secretary of the Mission Secretariat, was sched- 
uled to speak, I asked what the main lines of his 
talk would be. First, he stressed that many of the 
current concepts of missionary endeavor are 
quite different from those of the past few cen 
turies when catechetics was the sum and sub- 
stance of the work. Since the basic objective, con- 
version, is still unchanged the emphasis on reli- 
gious teaching will always remain, but in line 
with the new “one world” outlook missioners 
now are also trained to have a socio-economic 
and cultural outlook. The digging of a fish-pond 
to provide protein in the diet, soil surveys, build- 
ing of adobe structures, establishment of coop 
eratives and credit unions, and other community 
projects now occupy much of the modern mis- 
sioner’s attention. This new approach has been 
given added importance because of the stress 
placed on socio-economic betterment by Commu- 
nists who are intensifying their propaganda on 
all fronts. Thus the competent Catholic layman 


is being called into mission work. 


The Work of UNESCO 


[Throughout all underdeveloped areas 
UNESCO is promoting fundamental education 
and advancement of literacy. This has brought 
more attention to’ the foundation of schools at all 
levels. As in the United States, national and 
local educational ofhcials are imposing standards 
among which, naturally, the library collection is 
a focus of attention. This is especially true in 
India and the Philippines. Colleges, universities 
and teacher training institutions express con 
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stantly their need of large and balanced collec- 
tions. 

As this is being written, Pope John XXIII has 
announced his choice of a Negro, a Japanese 
and a Filipino cardinal, a dramatic illustration 
of the formation of an indigenous clergy as a 
prime mission objective. In the Philippines alone, 
over twenty major and minor seminaries have re 
sently been founded. The Mission Secretariat 
Library Committee has been working closely 
with the Philippine hierarchy in providing books 
and advice. In India, too, the native hierarchy 
and clergy are concentrating on establishing and 
equipping institutions of higher education. 


Request from Indonesia 

From His Eminence Cardinal Agagianian, 
Pro-Prefect of the Congregation of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, has come a request to furnish 
“periodicals, newspapers and books containing 
information about the Catholic Church, the Holy 
Father and Vatican City” for the use of Indone 
sian students. In many countries and in such 
cities as Hong Kong Catholic information cen 
ters and lending libraries are being formed. Since 
English is a major language in all these coun- 
tries it is now possible and highly desirable for 
libraries and individuals in the United States to 
furnish worthwhile publications. 

Father McGuire has taken the initiative in 
establishing an ofhce operated by a full-time sec 
retary to coordinate book requests from the mis- 
sions. There is still the factor of furnishing the 
money to get the printed materials to their des 
tination. The Catholic Library Association has 
been helpful in granting $500. for each of the 
past few years to handle shipping costs. The 
more books collected, the greater the financial 
drain. 

Here it might be noted again that the prolif- 
eration of paperback reprints has been a great 
asset. To mail two or three Image or other paper 
back titles to any mission land costs only thir 
teen and one-half cents per pound. An ideal 
gift to a mission would be the complete list of 
100 Image Books. The Thomas More Associa- 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illi 


nois already has sent hundreds of selected books 


tion 


to the missions for institutions and individuals 

who have given them small donations of $5.00 

or $10. The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
(Continued on page 511) 
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O.S.B. 


OLIVER L. KAPSNER, 
St. Vincent College Library 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Obliging the Reviewer 

Ihe January, 1960, issue of CLW contained a 
review of the fourth edition of Catholic Subject 
Headings. 

In the review the editor of CSH is invited to 
clarify a few perplexities to which attention is 
called. He suspects that the reviewer knew the 
answers well enough but probably wished an 
elaboration of some points from another angle 
for the benefit of the readers. So, to oblige, here 
goes, even though the “perplexities” mentioned 
touch only accidentals in Catholic Subject Head 


ings. 


Repeating the Main Heading 

[his is the first time that anybody questioned 
the practice of repeating the main heading with 
each subdivision. A number of users had re- 
marked that they like this feature, as it makes it 
easier to follow and use long lists of subdivisions, 


with subdivisions to subdivisions. 


Repeating Form Subdivisions 


To suggest that form subdivisions should not 
be repeated in the list (they are posted on the 
page preceding the actual list of headings) could 
easily be oversimplifying matters, for several rea 
sons. There are variations of form criticisms (e.g., 
History, and History and criticism; Addresses, 
essays, lectures, and Addresses, sermons, etc., and 
just Sermons) whose application under specific 
headings an experienced editor should be more 
qualified to determine than many individual 


struggling catalogers. Under headings with ex 
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tensive subdivisions all form subdivisions should 
be given, as is also done in the LC list, lest cata 
as the editor 
Linder 


these big headings some form subdivisions may 


logers think they do not apply 
learned from first-hand observation 


even require scope notes, or have special cross 
references, and, last but not least, need distinct 
classification numbers (the subdivision “Ser 
mons” always calls for a special classification 
number, under both broad and small headings, 
not even easily determined, yet a time-saver for 
the average cataloger when given in the subject 
heading list). A form subdivision may be so 
very important as to have a number of subdivi 
sions of its own, and each of these its distinct 


classification number. 


Indicating LC Entries 

lo indicate which headings in the list are also 
LC headings may seem like a simple request, but 
it is actually complicated, could be more confus 
ing than useful to the average cataloger. That 
could be the topic of another publication in 
which the specialist would be interested. The 
average cataloger wants a practical desk tool. 
Catholic Subject Headings is intended to be 
such a tool, which a library either accepts or 
does not accept. [he ordinary cataloger does not 
care to go through the ordeal of weighing all the 
pros and cons behind the many decisions, which 
was the specific task of the editor. As was stated 
earlier in the review, CSH uses more direct 
headings than LC, also more specific headings 
in the area of theology, and at times modifies a 
heading appearing in the LC list Cits origin, 
however, need not be the LC list). By now a 
number of headings which appeared first in 
CSH appeared later in LC Chow the latter were 
derived is not known). All this would require 
many explanations and sometimes argumenta 
tion, perhaps even some guesswork, which would 
take a practical de sk tool far afield. If somebody 
offers a grant for the purpose, the editor of CSH 
would not be averse to preparing such a special 


ized study. 


Cross References to LC 


It could be that occasionally a ‘see also” ref 
erence to a distantly related LC heading was 
overlooked, but on the Ww hole the line of demar 


cation announced in the preface of CSH is care 
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fully adhered to, with good reason. Daily use of 
the LC fifth edition over a period of years re- 
vealed a few slips even there, in cross references, 
in spelling, in filing. If there are more in CSH, 
perhaps its users will be disposed to forgive if 
they remember that the hard-working editor had 
neither a vast staff of helpers nor unlimited 
funds at his disposal in organizing the list, which 
work was done largely on his own time. Our old 
friend of happy memory, the scholarly Mr. Da 
vid Haykin, assured the editor that the cross ref 
erences in CSH were more systematically and 
carefully planned than those in the LS list, 
which started from a small list and then just 


grew and grew. 


Filing Arrangement 


As was mentioned by the reviewer at the out- 
set, the editor of CSH used the LC subject head- 
ing list as a springboard, to which list it is sup- 
plementary for headings in the theological sci- 
ences. For convenient use with the LC list it is 
logical, therefore, that he abides by the LC filing 
arrangement, thus sharing in its advantages and 
in its drawbacks. There is no briefing in the in 
troduction to the LC list on arrangement of its 
entries, which, upon examination, are seen to 
vary somewhat, depending on number and type 
of subdivisions and of modified headings. And 
while the LC list is basically a dictionary ar 
rangement, it is not altogether so, being in part 
also a classified list, an asepct which can hardly 
be avoided entirely, either in a published list of 
subject headings or in a large public catalog. The 
entries in the LC list are presumably arranged 
according to a policy which makes the best sense 
in a printed list. Neither the LC list nor CSH 
compels any local library to follow their policy. 
A printed list of subject headings can be scanned 
and studied differently than a long file of cards 
in the public catalog. The printed list is intend 
ed primarily for the cataloger, the public cata- 
log for the library patrons. 

Let us take a look at one of many examples 
in the LC list, under the heading ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. You will note that there are 
four groups of subdivisions: first the usual run 
of subdivisions, then subdivisions by period, then 
by type of authors (Catholic authors, Irish au 
thors, etc.) and finally geographic subdivisions 
(Incidentally, you may also observe that the first 
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group of subdivisions includes a number of form 
subdivisions, which had been listed “once and 
for all” at the beginning of the LC list, and that 
one of these form subdivisions has a scope note, 
while another, “Bibliography,” has three subdivi- 
sions of its own and each of these with its spe 
cial classification number, some also with special 
cross references). It is conceivable that the first 
group and the third group of subdivisions could 
be interfiled in the public catalog, the second not 
at all without making a mess of things, and the 
fourth hardly, except for small collections. 

Other observations can be made in the LC list 
on change of pattern of subdivisions and on 
hling arrangement. Under ARITHMETIC the 
periodic subdivisions “Before 1800,” etc., are filed 
after the other subdivisions, while under 
MATHEMATICS the subdivision “Early works 
of 1800,” being the only one of its kind, is sim 
ply interfiled, a pattern that is followed in CSH, 
as the reviewer correctly noticed. Further cases 
can be studied under ASTRONOMY, BOT- 
ANY, CHEMISTRY, MEDICINE, etc., in 
fact, could be carried on through the vast LC 
list till a booklet of such studies is collected. The 
nature of the heading seems to dictate the sub 
division policy, which also makes sense, up to a 
point at any rate. 

And when an entry like MARRIAGE 
ON LAW 


sions in CSH, it must be understood that the 


CAN 


is not interhled with other subdivi 


LC patterns again followed, where there is a 
whole column of such parenthetically modified 
MARRIAGI ANCIENT 
GERMANIC LAW 

CANON LAW 


headings, as, 
LAW), MARRIAGI 
etc., into which MARRIAGI 
fits, at least in a printed list. 

Ihe editor is aware that there is some clamot 
ing abroad for a “simple” filing system in the 
card catalog, with the various types of subdivi 
sions (dash, parenthetical, and comma, perhaps 
also periodic and geographic in one run. He 
has kept a sharp eye during 30 years on various 
efforts and proposals, but has to date failed to 
identify one that is a “must.” If it has escaped 
his notice, he will be grateful to anybody calling 
his attention to the real item. The reviewer did 
not point one out. What is suitable for a small 
or medium collection will not necessarily do for 
a large collection, where too much interfiling of 
various types of headings and subdivisions could 


easily be more confusing and cumbersome than 
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helpful. Both the LC list and CSH are devised 
for large collections, the one for large general 
collections, the other for large theological collec- 


tions. 


A Philosophy of Subject Headings 


Still wanting in the library profession is a 
philosophy of subject headings. Mr. Haykin was 
thinking about one and working on a plan, but 
left the work unfinished. It has been remarked 
that after the new author-title code is established 
on sound principles, the library profession would 
be ready to do a similar job on subject headings. 
Ditto. But if the part of the draft code presented 
for study so far is an example of the nature of 
the forthcoming code, with all the earmarks of 
being another code of exceptions, we may have 
to wait some more for a cataloging code based on 
real principles. For subject cataloging the classi 
fied catalog would be the ideal solution, but this 
idea is apparently not finding favor with the 
American Library profession. It would, inci- 
dentally, imply a philosophical approach. 


The Dewey Sixteenth Edition 


“In considering reclassification of our commu 
nity library, also of the religion section in the 
school library, I find that the new Dewey is very 
inadequate. Would you be able to make any 
suggestions? Is there any book or list in print or 
under consideration which might give a better 
sequence and further breakdown in this classi 
fication.” 

Ever since the publication of the sixteenth edi 
tion of the Dewey Decimal Classification in 1958 
similar inquiries have been directed to the edi 
tor’s dsek, and more probably to CLA headquar- 
ters. 

When the Dewey sixteenth edition was in 
preparation the respective CLA cataloging com 
mittee approached the Dewey editors with the 
request to give the 200 section some needed at 
tention, long overdue. The answer was that 
Dewey could not be changed (though other sec 
tions received a complete overhauling, for exam 
ple, a part of chemistry). A somewhat interest 
ing, and illuminating, statement appears for the 
first time in Dewey, in the introduction to the 
sixteenth edition (v. 1, p. 15): “There is no 
avoiding the fact that, historically, the DC is 
based upon a Protestant Anglo-Saxon culture.” 
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This prompts us to ask, incidentally, since when 
“Anglo-Saxon” culture is Protestant. 

At the 1959 CLA annual convention the edi 
tor of this column left a strong recommendation 
with the CLA Executive Council to appoint a 
competent editor, with salary, whose assignment 
would be to prepare an outline for the 100-200 
sections in Dewey, suitable for Catholic libraries. 
It should be obvious by now that unless we pre 
pare such schedules ourselves, the work won't 
be done. It would then remain for the Dewey 
people to publish these prepared schedules, sim 
ilarly as the H. W. Wilson Company is oblig 
ing us, or extend rights to CLA to publish them. 





Editor's Note: 


At the suggestion of the Decimal Classifica 
tion Editorial Policy Committee, The Catholic 
Library Association appointed a committee un 
der the Chairmanship of Rev. Thomas R. Leigh, 
S.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Mary 
land, to study the 100’s and 200’s of the new 
sixteenth edition of the DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM. This committee 
will present specific recommendations to the Ex 
ecutive Council of CLA for action and forward 


ing to the Dewey people. 


Book Aidto .. . 


(Continued from page 508 


of Cincinnati has furnished the names of needy 
high schools throughout the world, while the 
MSLC supplies addresses of colleges, universi 
ties, seminaries, and specialized requests. 

As the school year nears its close, the time is 
ideal to pick up from your campus bookstore 
those texts that will no longer be used; from stu 
dents, the used copies they are willing to discard; 
and from teachers, the surplus examination cop 
ies that accumulate through the year. Stay in 
touch with your CLA Unit or Regional Chair 
man and the diocesan Director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. Then, let the Mis 
sion Secretariat Library Committee, at Catholic 
University Library, know of your successes— 
how many books you send, how, and to whom. 
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Two qualifications mark a true philosopher: 
his actual knowledge covers at least the founda- 
tions of the various fields of human knowledge; 
his outlook is universal. 

Our present day men of medicine, imbued 
with a background of Scholastic philosophy, may 
be considered as co-workers of the Divine Physi- 
cian in their efforts to heal the body—the taber 
nacle of man’s soul. 

For the physician whose life is one of courage, 
dedication, prayer, sacrifice, service and unsel 
fishness, reading may serve as a medium for in- 
formation, relaxation, inspiration and _ spiritual 
growth. 

The Editor of BOOKS AND BANDAGES 
offers for consideration, the opinion of an active, 
practicing surgeon. 


~ * + 


Catholic Literature and the 
Professional Man 
By 
Charles M. Graney, M.D. 
Surgical Staff 
St. Jerome Hospital 
Batavia, New York 
Goaded by the charge of anti-intellectualism, 
Catholic authors and publishers are now produc- 
ing many scholarly books on a variety of subjects. 
Subjects on which there has previously been a 
paucity of material, such as Catholic-Protestant 
relationships, Church unity, sociology and econ- 
omics, the Liturgy, liturgical and religious art, 
Communism and the relationships of religion 
and science. 
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A list of a few recent titles gives some slight 
idea of the range of this non-fiction writing, for 


instance: 


Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in America, 
Faith and Understanding in America, 
Christianity in Conflict, 

American Catholics, 

After Nine Hundred Years, 

The Council of Florence, 
Approaches to Christian Unity, 

The Image Industries, 

The Church and the Suburbs, 

Public Schools and Moral Education, 
Catholic Viewpoint on Education, 
The Communist Persuasion, 

Science, Religion and Christianity, 
The Phenomenon of Man, 

American Catholic Crossroads. 


Any of these thought provoking books will be 
productive of new viewpoints and ideas and the 
professional man who can devote some time to 
their study will find them stimulating and 
warding. The majority of these books have been 
written or edited by clerics and are scholarly 
approach. 

However, for relaxation many excellent novels, 
biographies and histories such as, “The Devil’s 
Advocate,” “A Pearl for India” and “A Light to 
the Gentiles” are available. 

For spiritual stimulation the many titles in the 
field of exegesis, moral and devotional literature, 
meditations and spiritual exercises offer a wide 
choice. 

Catholic literature today offers to the profes 
sional man almost anything to suit his tastes 
spiritually and intellectually and to afford relax 
ation and entertainment for his leisure hours. 





ST. PAUL CATHOLIC 
BOOK AND FILM CENTER 


Just What You Are Seeking— 


The Best in: 


Bibles — Missals — Apologetics — 
Lives of the Saints — piritual 
Reading — Catechisms and Teach- 
ers’ Guides — Children’s Books... . 
Or 16 mm. Films: 

Religious — Catechetical — Film- 
strips and Varied 


Operated by the Daughters of St. Paul 
315 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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WESSEL 


BY MIRIAM A. 


Chief, Main Library Children’s Room 
Detroit Public Library 


\ARDEMA, Verna. Tales From the Story Hat; 
illus. by Elton Fox. 72 p. 60-6852. Coward- 
McCann. $3.50. 


An interesting collection of traditional tales from West 
Africa done by an author who has spent many years 
and much research in the study of African folklore. 
Most of the stories are animal tales, embodying the 
wisdom, philosophy and humor of these people. Mrs. 
Augusta Baker, Specialist in Storytelling in the New 
York Public Library, has written an excellent intro 
duction. Age 8-10. 


CLEMONS, Elizabeth. Rocks and the World 
Around You; illus. by Robert Gartland. 109 
p. 60-6866. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 

An excellent introductory book to the study of rocks 

and geological formations. Very useful to the young 

collector, with instructions for making a rock collec- 
tion. There is a short biography and an index. Age 

9-12. 


DOANE, Pelagie. St. Francis. 60 p. 60-6421. 
Walck. $3.75. 

A beautifully written and illustrated life of St. Fran- 

cis of Assisi, which gives the best known incidents of 

his life. Told and pictured with sincerity and rever 


ence. Age 9-12. 


GLADD, Anthony A. The Saracen Steed; illus. 
by Leonard Vosburgh. 242 p. 60-6312. Dodd. 
$3.00. 

Hugh of Abbey St. Simon in Aquitaine is the hero 

of this adventurous story of a troubled period when 

the Saracen hosts are pressng steadily northward into 

Christendom and threatening the kingdom of the 

Franks. 

As the fighting nears St. Simon a runaway Arab 
charger strays from the Saracens and Hugh captures it 
and wins its affection through kind treatment. Later, 
Hugh manages a daring escape riding the stallion and 
succeeds in reaching Tours to warn Prince Charles in 
time for the Frankish army to hold and finally over- 
throw the infidels in the famous battle of Tours. This 
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decisive battle is important in saving Christendom and 
wins for the Prince the name of Charles Martel (Ham 
mer) and for Hugh, great honor and the ownership of 
the beautiful steed. A fast paced, colorful and histori 
cal story. Facts check for accuracy in Creacy Fifteen 
Decisive Battles and in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The author has also done extensive research and lists 
some of the sources in the bibliography at the end. 
Age 12-15. 


HALL, Elvajean. Land and People of Argentine; 
illus. from photographs. (Portraits of the Na 
tions Series). 128 p. 60-6751. Lippincott. 
$2.95. 

This title is typical of the other books in this series in 

the good coverage, interesting style of writing, and fine 

illustrations. Based upon first hand study as well as 

research. Age 10-14. 


HAMMETT, Evelyn A. I, Priscilla; illus. by 
Ellen 202 p. 60-6852. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 


his is a description, in diary form, of the journey of 


Moore. 


a group of Puritans from near Boston to the Connecti 
cut River to found a new settlement. Based upon an 
actual incident. Characters are well drawn in a way 
that softens the grim Puritan stereotype. Well written, 
the author’s perceptions are sometimes more vivid than 
her description of them, but this is as convincing in 
its way as the Wilder books. Age 10-12. 


MAGOON, Marian W. Boy of Ephesus; illus. 
by Avery Johnson. 149 p. 60-6706. Longmans. 
$2.95. 

The story of young Manos, son of a silversmith who 

is a faithful worshipper of the cult of the goddess, 

Diana, who gradually becomes converted to Christiani 

ty through the influence of St. Paul of Tarsus. A live 

ly story of adventure, intrigue and plots against the 

Christians and a good picture of the times and the 

character of St. Paul. Age 12-14. 


MELCHER, Marguerite F. Catch of the Sea 
son; illus. by Stephen Cook. 195 p. 60-5875. 
Little. $3.00. 


A pleasant summer vacation story with Cape Cod as 
the background. A group of wholesome young people 
have an unusual adventure in helping to track down 
some smugglers which enlivens the regular holiday 
routine of sailing and swimming. Sound family and 
boy and girl relationships. Age 12-15. 


MOORE, Lamont. The First Book of Painting; 

an introduction to the appreciation of pictures. 

A First Book). 69 p. 60-5576. Watts. $1.95. 
The author is the former Director of Education at the 
National Gallery, Washington, D.C. and he gives a 
most lucid introduction to painting for children. He 
discusses briefly the following elements: Line, space, 
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shape, light, color and the principles: pattern, balance, 
rhythm, contrast and unity and illustrates by a paint 
ng that exemplifies each. For children but of value to 
adults also. Age 9-12. 


NEWLAND, Mary R. The Adventure of St. 
Catherine of Siena. 32 p. 60-7791. Kenedy. 
$2.50. 


A very simple retelling of the outstanding events in the 
life of St. Catherine of Siena. Although the style is at 
times condescending, it will be useful with younger 
children. The make-up of the book is attractive with its 
black and white drawings. A simple, dignified treat 
ment of the lives of the Saints, even for the youngest 
children, would be more effective than the present-day 
style of over-humanizing them to the point of too 
much fictionalization. Age 6-10. 


RACHLIS, Eugene. Indians of the Plains; nar- 
rative by Eugene Rachlis in consultation with 
John C. Ewers. 152 p. 60-6402. American 
Heritage. Junior Library. $3.50. $3.79 Gold- 
encraft binding. 


A panoramic view of the life, customs, laws, religion, 
arts and crafts of these tribes, from the time of Cor- 
onado to the Sioux uprising in 1890. A realistic pre 
sentation of the Indian and his fight against the clos- 
ing in of cvilization. A fair picture of both sides, the 
white man and the Indian and their struggles. Beauti 
fully illustrated with many lithographs, water colors, 
drawings, and maps. Age 11-14. 


SCHAEFER, Jack. Old Ramon; illus. by Harold 
West. 122 p. 60-5211. Houghton. $2.50. 


A moving story of a boy’s apprenticeship to an old 
shepherd in the grazing lands of the Southwest. This 
is a quiet pastoral story in which there is little exciting 
action but in which a boy grows up by means of ex- 
periences with nature, animals, joy and sorrow, when 
the dog he loves dies, and most of all through the 
gentle, wise guidance of the old shepherd. Told with 
strength and dignity that will have real meaning for 


the sensitive reader. Age 10-12. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
In sixteen accurate fact-filled volumes drama 
tically illustrated with more than 6,000 color 
pictures . . . by Bertha Morris Parker. l6v. 
Simon and Schuster. 1959. Supermarket edi 
tion, laminated boards $15.19, trade edition. 
Cloth, $35.00. Goldencraft library binding in 
8v., $39.50. 

According to the publisher this encyclopedia is intend 

ed for the use of children in the grades from third to 

sixth. Beside the editor-in-chief, Bertha Morris Parker, 
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there are four special editors and thirty contributors and 


consultants, almost all of them educators or scientists. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by subject and 
there are a number of cross references. The index is 
given on the final pages of the last volume. Here the 
main entry subjects are given in bold-face type followed 
by paging and cross references to supplementary sub 
jects. The page references are not always accurate, 
there are sixteen volumes, continuously paged, with 
about 93 pages to each volume. In the special library 
edition, two volumes are bound together in the sturdy 
Goldencraft binding. 

The general coverage is uneven with about forty 
percent of the articles concerned with science and 
about 20 percent, with biography. The articles are 
brief, general in character, with little organization of 
material under the topic heading. As a rule, a general 
article embodies a number of interesting facts, some 
times related but often extraneous. Under the entries 
on specific counties there is no outline of material fol 
lowed, as history, government, industries. 

Although the publishers state that one important 
advantage is the “uniformity of style” achieved because 
a single author is responsible for an entire list of en 
tries, there is no indication of the author's identity, 
nor of the contribution of any consultant. 

As far as examination revealed, the material is gen 
erally accurate, although occasional mistakes were not 
ed, e.g. under DETROIT it states that the Interna 
tional Bridge crosses over to Canada. This is the Am 
bassador Bridge. 

There are a number of cross references, but often 
these are not true cross references but references to 
other fields of interest. Sometimes they relate to only 
one aspect of a subject, e.g. under Poisonous plants it 
refers to Drugs. There is also much unevenness in not 
ing the cross references, e.g. under Birds there are ref 
erences to Game Birds, Songbirds, Water birds, but 
there are no references or suggestions to specific names 
of birds for which articles are written. There are in 
consistencies among some of the cross references too, 
e.g. Giants see Bible Stories: Hobbies see Audubon; 
Einstein see Genius. 

The style of writing is informal, but sometimes it 
is condescending and is often choppy. Short sentences 
and repetition of words is meant to achieve an easy 
reading vocabulary for third and fourth graders, but 
although a check of many of the words reveals them 
to be at least of fifth grade difficulty, a fifth grader 
would find the material in this set very limiting. 

Illustrations are many and colorful, and they vary 
from a high standard of accuracy and clarity, notably 
in the scientific articles, to those pictures that seem clut 
tered and not too clear. In some cases, the use of 
bright color is not accurate and often gaudy. On the 
other hand, there are many excellent charts and tables 
which are most useful. Many of the best illustrations 
come from two fine sources, Basic Science Education 
Series, pubished by Row, Peterson and Company; and 
Golden Books, previously published by Simon and 
Schuster. This set would not be especially useful in a 


school library. 
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BRAYMER, Marjorie. The Walls of Wind) 
Troy; A Biography of Heinrich Schliemann. 
Illus. with photographs. 189 p. 60-6207. Har 
court, Brace. $3.50. 

Because most people enjoy stories about the underdog 
who finally comes out on top, I am certain that teen 
agers will like reading about Heinrich Schliemann. He 
was the son of a poor, unfortunate German pastor; 
whose determination overcame all obstacles and made 
him a man of fortune, and finally, the renowned ar 
cheologist. 

Miss Braymer does not clutter her biography with 
sentimental accounts of Schliemann’s unhappy child 
hood. She begins with the impoverished youth of nine 
teen years of age; the young man who was determined 
to prove to the complacent scholars of his day that there 
really was a Troy, just as his boyhood imagination 
knew it to be when he first read Homer’s Iliad. 

The author shows how, with a little luck and plenty 
ambition, this insignificant young man soon became a 
wealthy merchant with business interests in the United 
States, Russia, and Europe. But money was important 
to him only because, with it, he could start his search 
for Troy. Every step he took up the ladder of wealth 
ind knowledge was in preparation for that goal. He 
taught himself eight different languages. And, although 
the description of his home study technique is amus 
ing, it fills one with admiration for the self-made man. 

When he was forty-six years old Schliemann left 
his wife and his business. In 1870 he began his exca 
vations in Turkey. Homer was his Baedeker. He fol 
lowed all the details of his beloved Iliad and he found 
| roy. 

Miss Braymer has written this biography especially 
for young people. However, she does not write down 
to her reader; neither is she dull or erudite. The quo 
tations from the Odyssey and Iliad that preface each 
chapter, are selected to give the reader the feeling that 
he is reliving the ancient tales along with the persis 
tent Schliemann. 

The author is also very fair in her analysis of Schlie 
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mann, giving him credit for his perseverence and zeal, 
but at the same time, acknow ledging his arrogant and 
erratic nature. 

I wish we could have more such authentic, interest 
ing, well written, biographies for teenagers. 

Highy recommended for eighth, ninth, and tenth 


grade students. 


LMW 


BURNS, James MacGregor. John Kennedy: A 
Political Profile. 309 p. 60-5440. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.75. 

[his campaign biography of one of the leading conten 

ders for the Democratic nomination for the United 

States presidency, is better than most in style and read 

ability. Professor Burns, who wrote the prize-winning 

study of Franklin D. Roosevelt, The Lion and the Fox, 
presents a far less detailed account in the Kennedy pro 
file. He strives to be objective, but he is definitely pro 

Kennedy. 

The author is concerned, for the most part, with the 
Senator's career as a member of the House of Repre 
sentatives, and the Senate, and his position on national 
and international affairs. Still, he cannot detach the 
man from his racial origin, religion, family, and expe 
riences before his political career. For young adults, 
this background, and the life that led to John Kenne 
dy’s success, will probably be the most interesting 
Teenagers will admire the serious, driving force of the 
comparatively young man, who is known to them as 
the war hero who wrote Profiles in Courage. 

The author’s concentration on the present controver 
sial issue of a man’s political freedom versus his reli 
gious convictions, will be of interest to most Catholics. 

To encourage our students to take an interest in po 
itical careers, and to vary those biography reading as 
signments, I suggest that this book be recommended to 


high school students. 


LMW 


CROFT, Michael. Red Carpet to China. 278 p. 

59-15647. St. Martins. $4.95. 

Michael Croft, founder of England’s National Youth 
Theatre, accepted an invitation from the Chinese gov 
ernment to join an international youth delegation on 
a “paid in full” tour of China. He does not pretend 
to be an authority on the country because of this six 
week visit, but would like to feel that his account of 
the tour (it took place during the Suez crisis and the 
Hungarian Revolution) will make more people aware 
of the growing power of China and her attitude to 
ward the West. 

Croft has a sense of humor and drama; his style is 
not flip, but he is clever at turning a phrase. Descrip 
tion of his co-travellers, especially the Russian journal 
ist, 1S very well done. 

The book includes a good bit on Chinese youth in 
factories, schools, and theatres, however, the main sub 
ject is China’s “new look” as seen by Croft on guided 
tours and at odd moments on his own. 

This is an adult book which should prove useful and 
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interesting to mature high school and college students. 
They will find the description of the country’s prog- 
ress in mass production far more impressive than a col- 
umn of statistics. They wil be amazed by the universal 
acceptance of Communism in China. And, they prob- 
ably will be surprised (1 was) to read of the govern- 
ment’s success in enforcing moral law. The clean-up of 
vice rings, long established in the large cities, is the 
example given. 

Although Mr. Croft tries to be nothing more than 
a reporter, occasionally he editorializes. He admires the 
material progress that has not interfered with the preser- 
vation of China’s heritage of the past, but he con- 
demns the system that can make men mere puppets of 
the State; that puts the State above family and religion. 

Since the book has no index, it will be difficult to 
use as a reference. 

Recommended only for large high school and college 
libraries. 


LMW 


DOOLEY, Thomas A., M.D. The Night They 
Burned the Mountain. 192 p. 60-9079. Farrar. 


$3.95. 

This, the third of Dr. Dooley’s books, will be reviewed 
in many Catholic periodicals. I mention it again in 
this column, because it is especially interesting to youth 
to read about goodness in action. As Father Keller says, 
“youth does not want to be told to be good, he wants 
to do good.” 

This latest chapter in Tom Dooley’s life, as doctor 
to the world’s needy, deals with his hospital in an iso- 
lated village in Laos and describes, also, the ordeal of 
his operation for cancer. 

Since the operation, he has returned to Laos and 
continues to work on a program of training medical 
aides, so that in the future the natives can manage 
their own hospital. Dooley knows how much good can 
be done by one man, but he also recognizes the need 
for help. And this book is, in a way, a promotional 
piece for his recently established “MEDICO.” 

Specially recommended for high schools. 


FERRIS, Helen, editor. The Brave and the Fair. 
242 p. 60-5841. Winston. $3.50. 


The Brave and the Fair is a collection of stories that 
show the courage of girls and young women in Ameri 
can colonial and pioneer days. It is unusually good 
adult fiction that will appeal to those who are tired of 
reading the average girls’ story, and are ready for 
something that adds quality and substance to romance. 

Here are living stories of women who braved In- 
dian raids, threats of starvation, hazardous long jour- 
neys, and oneliness. They were the same women who 
cherished those they loved, and found time too for 
gaiety and laughter. 

The stories are well written, realistic, exciting, and 
sensitive; they touch the heart of the matter. 

Perhaps these incidents will encourage the reader to 
select longer works by some of the distinguished au- 
thors included in this selection, such as: Dorothy Can- 
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held, Hamlin Garland, Sarah Orne Jewett, Conrad 
Richter, and Mari Sandoz. 

I would highly recommend the purchase of The 
Brave and the Fair for high school girls. 


GARAGIOLA, Joe. Baseball is a Funny Game. 

192 p. 60-7438. Lippincott. $2.95. 

With his series of jokes told about many of baseball's 
big names, Joe Garagiola does succeed in making base- 
ball a funny game. However, baseball is more than 
just a game; it is a way of earning a living and, “If 
you compromise you're through.” Garagiola, the for- 
mer National Leaguer who grew up with Yogi Berra, 
was a mediocre ball player. But, he knows the game 
and the people in it. 

In this book he tells about umpires and players’ 
wives and how various ones feel about the game. He 
describes others who make baseball possible as well, 
e.g., managers, ground keepers, public address announc 
ers. 

The reader should have some knowledge of basebal! 
in order to read with understanding the portions de 
voted to sign stealing and different kinds of pitches. 

Recommended for the young baseball enthusiasts or 
for anyone interested in baseball. 


JOHNSON, Gerald W. America Grows Up; A 
History for Peter. Illus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. 223 p. 60-5206. Junior 
Books). Morrow. $3.75. 


America Grows Up is Mr. Johnson's second volume of 
} 


Morrow 


American history for young people. It covers the pe 
riod from the Continental Congress to Woodrow Wil 
son with the same liveliness and depth of perception 
that marked the earlier volume, America is Born, A 
History for Peter. And, once again, the text is gen 
erously illustrated by Pulitzer prize-winning artist Leon 
ard E. Fisher. 

Illustrations plus the sub-titke make the book sound 
more juvenile than it actually is. Younger children 
will read it. However, it seems to me that many sev 
enth and eighth grade students would also enjoy the 
fresh and vital description of such events as the In 
dustrial Revolution, the Civil War, and other achieve 
ments and tragedies of America’s growing up period. 


LMW 


KELLY, George C., Rev. The Catholic Youth's 
Guide to Life and Love. 209 p. 60-7680. Ran 
dom House. $3.95. 


As Catholics, we do not agree to sex instruction by 
secular institutions, because we want young people to 
learn the Catholic interpretation of the various mani- 
festations of sex. Yet, we have published very few 
practical books on the subject for teenagers or for those 
teaching them. The books we do have are either so 
abstrusive, or unrealistic in their approach to the prob- 
lems of “growing up,” that many Catholic teenagers 
have been satisfying their natural curiosity by read 
ing anything but a Catholic book on the subject. 
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Now at last we have the type of information that 
I think young people will and should read. It is a 
clear, frank, explanation of life and love and Catholic 
principles. 

Monsignor Kelly, Director of the New York Arch- 
diocese’s Family Life Bureau, explains what “growing 
up” really means—“the physical changes that occur, 
the emotional problems that arise, the increasing moral 
dangers. He answers hundreds of questions that dis- 
turb young people—questions they hesitate to ask even 
their parents, questions their parents are often embar- 
rassed to answer.” 

The chapter in which the physiological facts are pre- 
sented by a physician, is very well done. Although 
there are no illustrations, the doctor’s simple direct ap- 
proach makes the explanation clear enough. I would 
not suggest that this be the first or only book for all 
Catholic teenagers on the subject. I would recommend 
that it be read by all who are in a position to motivate 
our young people either through direct instruction or 
suggested reading: parents, teachers, counselors, and 
librarians. 

Every Catholic high school and college library should 
make this book available to its students. It is written 
for and to them. The book can be read by eighth grad- 
ers, yet, it would seem advisable that, in most cases, it 
be used by parents with their children of this age. 


Imprimatur. 


LMW 


SIMMONS, Kenneth. Kriegie. 256 p. 60-6849. 
Thomas Nelson. $3.95. 


The title of this book is a slang expression used by 
the Germans during World War II. It means prisoner 
of war. 

Here, fifteen years after his captivity, Ken Simmons 
reports as if it were only yesterday when he lived sev- 
en months as a Kriegie. Most of his prison time was 
spent at Stalag Luft III, located half way between 
Berlin and what was then known as Breslau, Germany. 
Life was not easy at this camp, but faith and a spirit 
of cooperation made it bearable, and at times exciting. 
The prisoners set up their own security system, news 
service, trading post, secret tunnel digging project, 
food distribution, and entertainment. 

All the details of daily life in camp led up to the 
climactic “death march.” German officials were afraid 
to rebel against Hitler and surrender their prison camps 
to the advancing American army, so they marched 
their prisoners 500 miles into Germany. Many could 
not stand the hardships of this march and died just 
before the liberation by General Patton’s Army. 

The author's total recall is exceptional. And, al- 
though his style of writing is no more than average, 
Simmons is able to show how the atrocities of war 
increased the faith of our soldiers. The theme, (Faith 
and the author's own 
discovery (that God is always within reach) make this 
book a bit different from many of the World War Il 
itrocity stores. 

This is another title to satisfy the teenagers’ demand 


in God can conquer all evil 


tor war stories. 
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WARWICK, Dolores. Promised Spring. 208 p. 

60-6025. Dodd. $3.00. 

Like many girl’s stories, Promised Spring concerns the 
latter half of the senior year in high school and the 
year following graduation. Parties, boys, decisions, un 
certainty, confusion are all part of the formula for 
junior novels. However, in this story, Peggy Dewey's 
particular problem is unusual, soul searching, and 
probably limited in appeal to Catholic girls—a natural 
for the Catholic library world. 

Upon graduation from St. Margaret’s Academy, Pat 
Dewey, Peggy's twin sister, decided to enter the con- 
vent. Peggy, although happy for Pat, could not help 
anticipating her loss. Small things became large when 
viewed in terms of the last time. She envied Pat the 
security of knowing exactly what she wanted from life 
especially since she, herself, could not arrive at any 
decision. 

Then Peggy fell in love. Much to her surprise (and 
this reader’s), she found that although Chris returned 
her affection, he planned to enter the seminary in the 
fall. He explained that he was not certain that he had 
a true vocation, nevertheless he had to give it a fair 
trial. Peggy’s job, as a good Catholic, was to see that 
she allowed him to do just that. 

This then is the story of Peggy’s long winter of 
despair the year following her graduation from high 
school. It ends as the title promises, on a note of hope. 
Chris is advised to leave the seminary, because, as his 
superiors explained, he had all that was needed to 
make a good priest, with the exception of a true vo 
cation. He goes back to Peg and they plan to start 
college, together in the fall. 

Specially recommended for Catholic girls from eighth 
grade through senior high school. 


Suzanne J. Cutten 
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Flannery O'Connor and 


the Dialogue Decade 


BY SISTER BEDE 


SULLIVAN, O.S.B. 


Mount St. Scholastica 
Atchison, Kansas 


Dialogue seems to be the watchword of the 
decade. News headlines indicate a feverish ear- 
nestness to reverse the curse of Babel in all areas 
and at every level. Pluralism we admit; but that 
differences are essentially divisive, we deny. The 
white snob, the chauvinistic American, the smug 
Catholic—they are all under fire today as people 
everywhere labor toward understanding and 
unity. 

Flannery O’Connor’s latest novel, The Violent 
Bear it Away, represents dialogue at the elite fic- 
tion level. Using strong, simple, symbolic lan- 
guage in the artistic way that literary connois- 
seurs have praised since the publication of her 
first short story fourteen years ago, Miss O’Con 
nor proceeds to examine the only essential prob 
lem of man—his relationship with God. 

As starkly as Albert Camus who held that 
there was only one philosophic problem—suicide 
—the author of The Violent Bear it Away weighs 
the only two choices possible to man. On one 
side of the scales she lays the claims of HIM 
WHO IS—of God who has never ceased to speak 
to prophets. On the other she places the devas- 
tating seduction of total emptiness, nihilism pos- 
ing as knowledge. It is God or nothing! 

Powderhead, Tennessee, is Eden all over again 
as Francis Marion Tarwater must choose _be- 
tween the teaching of his fanatical great-uncle, 
Mason Tarwater, and that of the cynical school- 
teacher, Rayber. And since he is no schizophre- 
nic, but an integrated person whose deeds must 
square with his beliefs, Tarwater faces a practi- 
cal problem brought into focus by Bishop, Ray- 
ber’s idiot son. Shall he baptize him? Or drown 


him? 
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Successful dialogue depends a lot on the open- 
ing gambit. With a verve that her “small-maga- 
zine” reading public can hardly fail to appreci- 
ate, Miss O’Connor strips the philosophic prob- 
lem of all non-essentials and asks bluntly: Is 
faith inimical to reason? Or is renunciation of 
faith tantamount to renunciation of reason? By 
asking the right questions, she is quite likely to 
elicit the right answers. The principle is as old 
as Socrates. 

For all its bluntness, it is a question Miss 
O'Connor asks most skillfully by her choice of 
characters. Untouched as Tarwater and his great 
uncle are by book-learning which is Rayber’s 
only distinction, they are actually less garish and 
grotesque than he; less monstrous, too, is Bishop, 
whom God in His mercy made an idiot to save 
him from his father’s teaching. 

Phrased as, Just who is crazy?, it is a question 
which other authors have asked recently in oth 
er genres: John Patrick in drama in The Curi- 
ous Savage, for instance; or Eithne Tabor in 
poetry in Cliff's Edge; or T.V. Moore in his clin- 
ical study, Heroic Sanctity and Insanity. But nev- 
er before has it been asked quite so well in 
highly artistic fiction. 

Any pagan teacher of rhetoric is almost forced 
to exclaim as did that fourth-century Milanese 
rhetorician, Augustine: “What is wrong with us? 
The unlearned rise and take heaven by force, 
and here we are with all our learning stuck fast 
in flesh and blood! Is there any shame in follow- 
ing because they have gone before us; would it 
not be a worse shame not to follow at once?” 
Confessions: 8,8). 


(Continued on page 521) 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT POETRY 
BY JOHN BURNS 


The Writing Seminars 
Johns Hopkins University 


Mexico City Blues. Jack Kerouac. Grove Press, 
New York. 1959. LC 59-1222. 


Encounters. Daniel Berrigan. World, Cleveland. 
1960. LC 60-5806. $3.50. 


The Night of the Hammer. Ned O'Gorman. 
Harcourt Brace, New York. 1959. LC 59-6419. 
$3.75. 

Life Studies. Robert Lowell. Farrar, Strauss and 
Cudahy, New York. 1959. LC 59-9174. $3.50. 


Che Poems of St. John of the Cross. Trans. John 
Frederick Nims. Grove Press, New York. 
1959. $1.95 paper. $3.50 cloth. LC 58-10844. 


The World Is Love. Sr. M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
Macmillan, New York. 1958. LC 58-11917. 
$3.00. 


Vioment in Ostia. Sr. M. Therese. Hanover 
House, New York. 1959. LC 59-6376. $3.00. 


Oddments, Inklings, Omens, Moments. Alastair 
Reid. Atlantic, Little and 
1959. LC 59-5933. $3.75. 


Brown, Boston. 


rhe Cliff's Edge. Eithne Tabor. Sheed and 
Ward, New York. Paper ed. 1959. 95¢. 


Discovery. Samuel Hazo. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. 1959. LC 59-13274. Paper 95¢ 


‘he Gazabos. Edwin Honig. Clarke and Way, 
New York. 1959. LC 59-14743. $3.00. 


Unit and Universe. 1. L. Salomon. Clarke and 
Way, New York. 1959. LC 59-14139. $3.00. 


What, really, can one say about Kerouac? He makes, 
for one thing, a certain amount of noise. This, at least, 
he has in common with automobile horns, and per 
haps it’s all, simply, a warning to get out of his way. 
Here exactly is the problem: it could all mean so many 
things one almost has to conclude it means nearly 
nothing. And this, perhaps, is that Nirvana Mr. Ke 
rouac speaks of sometimes. 

These poems seem, in inexpressive dumb-show, the 
same sort of meaningless racket one hears in cities 
every day. But libraries, one supposes, may want to 
stock this book if only for its users to find out for them 
selves what the fuss is about. 
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Daniel Berrigan’s first book of poems, Time With 
out Number, was the Lamont Poetry Selection for 1957. 
His second book of poems, Encounters, is a real ex 
tension of his first. It does nothing very much that he 
did not do in his first. What it does is of the same 
kind, but equally well done. The wonders are still 
wonders, but of the same world and in the same dimen 
sion. 

The experience of Berrigan’s poems centers fully in 
the Christo-man. They have, as structures of this kind, 
the gristle of plain-song within a more ariatic, lyric 
grace; they are both tensile and incandescent, at once 
at the raw and shine of things. Their flow is especially 
supple, always, one finds, following and accommodat 
ing to the native curves and pulls of the particular ex 
perience. He has learned well from such as Hopkins, 
Cummings and Robert Lowell, and has evolved, be 
yond the presence of these, a highly articulate, well 
modulated idiom of his own. Much of all this one can 
see, for instance, in these lines from the poem “Laza 


rus’: 


Sister, you placed my heart in its stone room 

where no flowers curiously come, and sun's voice 

rebuffed, hangs on the stones dumb. What I should 
not bear 

I still must hear. Why do your tears fall? 


why does their falling move Him, the friend, the 

unsuspected lightning: that He walk our garden 

with no flowers upon His friend, but a voice split 
ting 


my stone to a dream gone, my sleep 
to day? ... 


Altogether, one cannot help being fetched deeply 
and surely by these poems. Any poetry library must 
have them. 

The Night of the Hammer, Ned O’Gorman’s first 
book of poems, received the Lamont award for 1958 
Why it did so is still one of the more puzzling of re 
cent mysteries. One does find in these poems a real 
vigor. Since this is exactly what one does not find in 
most recent poetry, these poems are certainly, in this 
sense, a strong relief. The trouble with them is they 
have little else. And their vigor splashes, wasting much 
of the power it should have. The poems make a lot of 
promises, and keep few. They bulge with long accumu 
lations of epithets and exuberances, which tumble hel 
ter-skelter, one piling right upon the other, as if to see 
if one can’t constantly go oneself one better. Time after 
time one finds only greedy aggrandizements of words, 
tropes and what-not: one must insist that, as an “only,” 
this one is big enough to have some value, but it is 
not enough to make poems. Often, also, one gets such 
gauche and gruesome epithets as, for instance, “O thou 
sweet dumb-bell” in the poem “To My Father,” and, 
in the poem “Yeats,” the line “O yeats, come my jo 


john.” 


thing of the bathos that too often informs these poems 


The following lines pretty well illustrate some 
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In the branched silence of a tree 
a nightingale will tremble high. 
Beneath, an alligator burns 

As thirty thousand eagles sigh. 


But enough of this. One does find, within these 
limitations, much to enjoy within these poems. And if 
often one’s enjoyment sours with the wish that the 
good things weren’t so wasted, it is only because there 
are, in the first place, so many good things and pos 
sibilities to be wasted. In a few of these poems, at least, 
O’Gorman does realize effectively some of the capabil 
ities of his materials and gifts. There is, for instance, 
such a lovely poem as “A Song for Eileen’s Marriage” 
with lines like: 


When bridgroom shudders like a hand 
and the sun of summer sings 

race will make exchange of grief 

and lose itself in marriaging. 


Then wedding like a quiet tree 
will make a balance in the night 
when alabaster windows break 
and fall in iliads of light. 


In this poem, moreover,—probably the best poem in 
the book 


thing very near a whole poem, and not simply a suc 


as in some others, he achieves at least some 


cession of monads joined by little but syntax, title and 
wish. Among these also are at least one or two in which 
the usually irresponsible pell-mell works to some point. 

Despite, then, one’s wonderment about its receiving 
the Lamont Prize, one must genuinely recommend this 
book for any good modern poetry shelf, if only for its 
exuberance and its promise. 

Life Studies, by Robert Lowell,—who is certainly one 
of the giants of more recent modern poetry in any lan 
guage—is his first book since The Mills of the Kava 
naughs in 1951. It has just been given the National 
Book Award prize for poetry for 1959. Little more 
than half of the book is poems, since it includes a long 
autobiographical fragment concerned with Lowell’s very 
early youth. This fragment, one understands, will lead 
eventually to a more or less complete autobiography. On 
the basis of this fragment alone, it ought to be one of 
the most interesting in our time. The fragment here 
is a little masterpiece, whose prose is as deft, keen and 
devastating as Lowell's verse technique, and whose 
study of experience, character, family, and the like, is 
superb. 

Perhaps the best poems in the book are those in 
cluded in the section—the last section of the book, which 
is divided into four sections: one prose and three poetry 

called by the book’s title. 
the poet's childhood, his more recent experiences, and 


These deal with relatives, 


so on—are all delineations drawing upon personal ex 
perience. It is in these poems, especially, of this book 
that one catches Lowell's best new tone and new kind 
of force. 

Lowell’s earlier work, the poems in Lord Weary's 


Castle, seemed immediate, wholly tangible scenes, oc 
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casions—even the actual moments themselves—of a pro 


found, passionate human struggle. The poems moved 
with the very surge and burst and twist of the strug 
gle itself, and seemed not simply accounts or results of 
it, not simply after-effects. They seemed, in short, the 
very body, pulsing, of the struggle. This gripping pow 
er which Lowell’s voice had in Lord Weary’s Castle is 
scarce equalled in modern poetry. And what made this 
force most potent indeed was an equally powerful mas 
tery of verse technique. 

In the poems of Life Studies, Lowell retains every 
bit of that technique, and has perhaps even honed it 
finer. As for the kinetic, charged intensity of the 
earlier verse, it is gone, or at least changed—one isn’t 
sure if one ought to say lost. These new poems, at any 
rate, are, comparatively, static—“life studies” is a good 
name to call them. As such they have their own dif 
ferent kind of power: the power of keen probing, deft 
formulation, the power that comes from being able to 
catch an experience, or person, or whatever, in mid 
stride, to hold it at arm’s length, posing, posturing it in 
best light to reveal whatever one’s best honed instru 
ments of language can fetch out of it. This holding at 
arm’s length seems to define the difference of these 
poems from the earlier ones. In the earlier ones, even 
if they dealt with past, non-personal experience, it was 


blood 


bones, and these in turn were ground into the poem. 


ground into the present, into one’s own and 
Now past and present and self alike are held at arm’s 
length, and the poem too. 

inadequate comments on_ these 


These are badly 


poems, but the poems, luckily, are easily excellent 


enough not to notice it at all, or if so, to pardon it 
gently. One can say, finally, that no modern poetry 
collection, however small, can legitimately neglect to 
feature this book, along with Lowell's others, for it is 
a fine and important one by a man whose poems, as 
one said at the start, are among the greatest of more 
recent modern poetry anywhere. 


Surely one need not say much here about St. John 
ot the Cross, one of the world’s great mystics and love 
liest of poets. About the accuracy, and so on, of the 
translation itself this reviewer is not competent to judge. 
He can simply repeat what seems the general opinion 
of those competent to judge: the translation is, in this 
Himself 


modern poets, Nims gives us translations that read, not 


respect, the best there is. one of the better 


like translations, but fine English poems, in which 
shine, one feels, genuine equivalences of the original, 
if only equivalences, and then not more than echo-like. 
The Spanish text is printed alongside the English, and 
in the back of the book Nims has an excellent intro 
ductory essay, some comments on the Spanish text, and 
notes to the individual poems. All in all it is a mar 
velous volume. It needs no saying every library should 
have it. 

The succeeding volumes of poetry will be more 
briefly noted, since, though each has some merit and 
a few a good amount of it—none is of the order of any 
of the preceding volumes (except Kerouac’s, which is 


worth less than any of the succeeding volumes, but 
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outdoes any volume in this review in publicity). 

One finds the poems of Sister Maura genuinely good 
and affecting without any hint of affection or of forc 
ing the issue. What one likes most about them is their 
way of being good with the things of experience, with 
out fussing, twisting or imposing, with their way of 
facing the experience directly, warmly and in its own 
Unlike Sister Maura, Sister M. 
often affects, forces and manufactures the experiences 


idiom. Therese too 
of her poems. This is not to deny that she also achieves 
often enough some very genuine effects, and is, by 
and large, not unskilled in her craft. One wishes, in 
fact, that one could be spared hearing so often, from 
time to time, the plaudits flung upon Sister Madeleva’s 
work, and that they were directed instead—if directed 
they must be—upon the work of the two nuns reviewed 
here, Sister Maura especially, since their poems are 
simply so much better than those Sister Madeleva has 
written. 

Mr. Reid’s are thoroughly delightful poems, with 
the kind of humor—one well knows how uncommon— 
that doesn’t laugh at things, or make fun of them, but 
the kind, instead, that finds joy and pleasure in them. 
Nearly anyone beyond high school who likes poems 
should be able to enjoy these. 

The Cliff's Edge, by Eithne Tabor, and Discovery, 
by Samuel Hazo, are new volumes by Sheed and Ward 
in a new paperback poetry series. What is interesting 
about Miss Tabor’s poems, subtitled “Songs of a Psy 
chotic,” is the fact that they were written in a mental 
hospital, most of them before the poet was eighteen 
years old. They are, nevertheless, very understandable 
poems, and as such available to a wide audience. Con 
sidered purely as poems, Hazo’s are much better. Gen 
erally, however, the best that can be said about his 
poems is that they have a run-of-the-mill competence, 
and that one can understand them easily and imme 
diately. One feels that one ought to urge every library 
to stock these two books, not only for whatever intrinsic 
interest they may have, but to encourage Sheed and 
Ward on to much greater and better things, now that 
they have come this far, along this line. 

The volumes by Honig and Salomon are good in 
stances of the good, enjoyable, things being done by 
The work of both of these 
poets is better than Hazo’s, mentioned above, and, of 


many poets in our day. 


the three, perhaps Honig’s achievement is fullest, most 
interesting and varied. Both these volumes will aug 
ment any library poetry collection, and, along with 
some others mentioned earlier, will do for libraries that 
want good poetry that nevertheless can appeal to a 


wide, varied audience. 





Flannery O'Connor. . . 
Continued from page 518 
However, in The Violent Bear it Away, Miss 
O'Connor is not engaged in dialogue with pagan 
rhetoric teachers only. She is initiating discus- 
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sion with groups within her own Church as well: 
the timid, the lazy, the critical. 

For the Catholic Milquetoast, scarred by a 
ghetto-minority attitude, who fears non-accept- 
ance as the greatest evil, and who regards his 
faith as precious enough for eternity but a liabili 
ty in time, Miss O'Connor's life proclaims, as 
did Merton's a decade earlier, the age-old advice 
of Polonius: “To thine own self be true. . .!” 

For the lazy Catholic who settles for mediocri 
ty in the hope that good intentions will cover 
shoddy workmanship, and that zeal will be a 
substitute for technique, Miss O’Connor’s un 
mistakable artistry shows up the hollowness of 
such aspirations. 

For the sniveling Catholic who carps that the 
Church stifles creativity, that dogma destroys in- 
dependent thought, that liberty is less productive 
than license, Miss O'Connor's enviable accom 
plishment points to the depths of reservoirs still 
untapped. 

The temper of the times is ripe for dialogue, 
and if we look about us we can see it develop 
ing. Pope John XXIII can plan an Ecumenical 
Council on the foundation of Pius XII’s world 
leadership; the joint labors of the Catholic Bib 
lical Association and the Society of Biblical Lit 
erature and Exegesis advance Biblical studies 
farther than the Knox translations; Kennedy's 
presidential aspirations project the Church into 
the American political scene farther than it has 
Catholic 


judges, senators, and governors; and Flannery 


ever gone before with ambassadors, 
O’Connor’s elite fiction dialogue carries Cath 
olic literature a pace beyond the achievements 
of Mauriac, Greene, and Waugh. The observa 
tion makes one exult: O Wisdom who proceed 
eth from the mouth of the Most High, reaching 
from end to end and ordering all things mightily 


and sweetly! 
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THE UNITED STATES: A Modern History. 
VOL. I, Kraus, Michael. THE UNITED 
STATES TO 1865. 529 pp. LC59-62502. 


VOL. II, Dulles, Foster Rhea. THE UNITED 
STATES SINCE 1865. 546 pp. LC59 
62501. 


University of Michigan Press. $15. the set. 


Michael Kraus of CCNY and Foster Rhea 
Dulles of Ohio State University, both authors 
of distinguished studies in American History, 
now have each composed one volume of a his 
tory of the United States from the discovery of 
the new world by the old to the present. Part 
of the University of Michigan History of the 
Modern World series, which, under the general 
editorship of Allan Nevins and Howard Ehr 
mann, is a projected reinterpretation by noted 
historians of the past of the nations and areas 
of the world and is aimed at making present at 
titudes and stances more intelligible, the Kraus 
and Dulles volumes have the benefit of recent 
and intensive research in American history. 

In keeping with the intention of the series 
to make the present understandable by refocus- 
ing the past, Kraus avoids the simple narrative 
of chronological order in political and military 
events. Chronology offers only the broad frame- 
work within which he develops the picture of 
attitudes and desires that were expressed some- 
times in political, sometimes in cultural events. 
Thus the author devotes the first 200 pages to 
the pre-revolutionary period, making manifest 
how patterns of economic, social, and political 
life eventually made possible the revolutionary 
and constitutional period of 1775-1815. The set 
tlement of the various colonies, the types of 
challenge environment offered to the colonists, 
the responses that were made according to the 
backgrounds that formed the people—these re 
ceive treatment as well as the events of a spe 


cifically political character. The religious disposi 
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tions and their variations among the colonists are 
also noted, and the author recognizes something 
of the degree to which religious attitude and 
church organization played a decisive role in the 
evolution of political structures, especially in 
New England. 

The period following the second war with 
England Kraus describes as the time of a stren 
uous effort to overtake the future, to achieve a 
destiny unique among nations and peoples. The 
role of myth, whether explicitly or implicitly 
held, is seen by the historian as a prime mover 
in the growth of the American nation. Believing 
in a “manifest destiny” both to control a conti 
nent and to re-invigorate Europe by providing a 
model, the Americans forged a society that was 
different or was at least thought by them to be 
different from any previously existing civiliza 
tion. Kraus does not, however, reduce what may, 
for lack of a better term, be called the historical 
realities to conformity to the myth of America. 
The opposition to the war of 1812 and to the 
severance of ties with Great Britain, the contra 
dictions and difficulties that Jackson’s bank pol 
icy promoted, the injustices that expansionism 
resulted in to Mexico, the suffering that was 
caused by the establishment of industrialization, 
the bigotry endured by immigrants lured by a 
promise of joining a new nation and a new peo 
ples;—all these things Kraus draws into the pic 
ture, showing how they altered the myth if they 
did not shatter it. 

The last 
tion of the differing patterns of life and societal 
endeavor in North and South that resulted in 
the catastrophe of the Civil War. It is in por 
traying this period of crisis that Kraus’ method 


75 pages are devoted to an exposi 


and point of view is especially evident. He does 
not retail lengthy descriptive catalogues of “ac 
tual” conditions of slaves in the South, or of 
trade statistics; rather he presents quotations 
from the contemporary scene that permit the 
reader to see the scene as it forms, as an emo 
tional crisis particularly potent. The author's 
scholarly retrospection deftly adjusts the contem 
porary images so that the narrative has coherence 
and intelligibility, but it does not destroy the 
sense of immediacy or the sense of confusion that 
was experienced by the participants in the dec 
ade of the 1850's. The mixed drift and rush to 


the events from Sumter to Appomatox and 
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Ford's Theatre thus becomes historically alive a 
century later. 

The writing of history is as much an episte- 
mological and rhetorical problem as a problem 
in research, and hence no definitive history is 
ever Kraus in The United States to 
1865 has very satisfactorily assembled his materi 


written. 


als and has effectively relied on contemporary 
comments whenever the phase or scene can be 
enlivened by them. But the problem of what 
fully constitutes the “reality” of an era will re- 
main for his readers, especially those without a 
background knowledge of the United States. 
Che author has attempted an impartiality of per- 
sonal attitude that is admirable, but in deliber- 
ately refusing to “philosophize” about the na- 
tional past he has sacrificed some of the effec- 
tiveness he might otherwise have gained. The 
immensity of such a subject as a national his 
tory of course makes philosophizing dangerous, 
and hence Kraus is safer in his impartiality; and 
the aim of the series of which his volume is a 
part is better promoted by that impartiality. 
He is, however, sometimes lost in the scenes 
he draws, as when he gives weight to the Mary 
land Toleration Act of 1649 that is better de 
served by The Ordinance of 1639; and the em- 
phasis he places on the role of the frontiersman 
in the Battle of New Orleans indicates that he 
is better acquainted with the public image of 
the battle than with the records of the event, 
which show that the major defense was made 
by New Orleans’ militia. Some aspects of Unit 
ed States history might have been more fully 


discussed in the volume: church history and 
sectarian rivalries and the growth of disbelief; 
immigration policies; the growth of political par- 
ties; administrative history; economic growth in 
the South, especially in manufacturing, just be- 
fore the Civil War; and the cultural develop 
ments in education and literature. Kraus might 
have drawn a more forceful picture of the de 
vree to which the South became a closed society 
between the Virginia Emancipation debate and 
ecession. But limits have to be set, and within 
them Kraus has done a good job of work. He 
is shown the main currents of national en- 
eavor, the various hopes and ideals, the fail 
igs and confusions, and has presented the pan 


rama In a vigorous prose. 
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Dulles begins his narrative of the past century 
with the dismal scene of the United States made 
one, at least grammatically, but ravaged by the 
success of Northern arms. The difficulties and 
contradictions and lasting enmities of Recon 
struction are then unfolded, followed by a por 
trayal of the rise of manufacturing and _ busi 
ness, the unholy alliance between government 
and business, the struggle of labor unions, and 
the final conquest of the continent and closing 
of the Within frame 
work, the author draws sharply and effectively 


frontier. this narrative 
the outlines of patterns of life in America, and 
illustrates from statistics and homely anecdote, 
from newspaper report and literary work, the 
cultural patterns that emerged, dissolved, re 
formed, and developed. Intent on showing the 
fortunes of America as an idea and ideal, as 
well as place and a conglomeration of people, 
Dulles investigates hopes and aspirations of the 
intellectual and artistic voices in America; and 
he points out the degree to which economic and 
political realities sometimes betrayed the ideals 
though they carried idealistic banners. Though 
his treatment of the American past for the first 
thirty years after the Civil War is relatively brief, 
the purpose is successfully achieved of making 
understandable the complexion of life in that 
period and the forces at work from the 1890's to 
the present. 

The complex movements that saw the United 
States progress from an isolated nation to a great 
world power are treated next by Dulles. He 
covers the war with Spain, joined with enthu 
siasm by many but denounced as imperialistic 
by others, the contest over Chinese trade, and 
the involvement in World War I. These events 
are paralleled by the struggle for political, econ 
omic, and social reform. A welter of detail is 
handled by the author as he portrays vicissitudes 
in the fortunes of various groups contending for 
power or influence in the direction of national 
affairs and the course of life in the societies that 
composed the nation. The retreat from the inter 
national scene that was attempted following the 
war is then shown, both in the pronouncements 
of Wilson's opponents and presidential succes 
sors and in the disposition of large elements in 
\merica on all levels. The period of the 1920's 
comes to life in both its shabbiness and gaudi 


ness, in its intellectual vibrancy and its political 
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decay. The consequences of America’s with 
drawal from responsibility is unerringly exposed 
in the chronicle of this era, and Dulles, while 
attempting an objective account, cannot but pre 
sent materials for the indictment of that fasci 
nating period. 

\s he moves into the thirty years from the 
Depression to the present, Dulles is of course 
taking up controversial matters. He plainly is 
favorable to the directions taken by the New 
Deal to save the essential character of America 
and its Democratic ideal, though he attempts 
scrupulously to accord justice to opposing posi 
tions. The crises of the thirties, Dulles shows, 
provoked numerous responses, some of which 
would have been, had they succeeded, inimical 
to a democratic society; but he also realizes that 
figures like Huey Long, Coughlin, and various 
fascist and communist groups had but a tenuous 
grasp on the minds and imaginations of their ad- 
herents, and that but for a hard core basically 
hostile to democracy and American ideals, the 
supporters of such movements were attached to 
them out of the blindness of desperation. Dulles 
rightly sees that our literature of protest that ex 
coriated the American scene was not essentially 
radical but was in the best traditions of a free 
people who hoped to re-invigorate the reality of 
\merica and make it nearer to the ideal that 
animated American development in earlier ages. 

[he author has no patience with those who 
think that America’s involvement in World War 
II was the result of an iniquitous Roosevelt plot; 
while he notes the unfortunate contradictions 
in our policy and in our wartime behavior, he 
asserts that in the main they were motivated by 
democratic ideals and carried out with spirit and 
heroism to the destruction of fascism and mili 
tarism. In describing the post-war scene, Dulles 
focuses largely on the growth of tensions be 
tween the United States and the totalitarian 
powers. He describes the hegemony of the com 
munists in China, not as the result of perfidy 
on the part of the Truman Administration, but 
accurately as the result of complex forces and 
situations, not the least of which was the corrup 
tion of the Chiang Kai-shek regime; but he ad 
mits that American policy was “ambiguous.” He 
is vigorously critical of the late Sen. McCarthy, 
whom he characterizes as a demagogue totally 
at odds with the best traditions in America. The 
fear that marks so many American public state- 
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ments he sees a doieful loss of confidence in the 
genius of the nation, but he concludes on a note 
decidedly hopeful for the re-emergence of the 
ideals that have been the basis of American life 
and endeavor. 

While Dulles is by no means uncritical in his 
portrait of the last century of American history, 
he has presented a volume that definitely shows 
the ideals and virtues of the democratic society 
and the pitfalls that trap extreme variations from 
those ideals. Carrying his narrative to the sum- 
mer of 1959, he vividly portrays the major events, 
the crises that make up our national past and 
present. He is judicious in selecting lively anec- 
dotes to illustrate his material, and he has an 
intimate acquaintance with the historical materi- 
als on all levels. His is a social, intellectual, and 
political history of the highest order. He cannot 
be impartial in dealing with present events, and 
some may not agree with his observations on 
McArthur, John L. Lewis, and McCarthy, or 
with his discussion on New and Fair Deal Ad- 
ministrations. But he does not offer judgments 
unsubstantiated by events and documents. A bet- 
ter treatment of the Radical Republicans in the 
Reconstruction period might improve the book 

e.g., Thomas A. Jenckes goes without mention, 
though he was at once a Radical and a reformer 
whose efforts brought the first effective civil serv- 
ice legislation); the Indian wars deserve better 
treatment, and Church history is somewhat neg 
lected. But the defects are minor in relation to 
the general excellence of the book. As a portrait 
of America in its emergence upon the world as 
a power but a power with humanitarian ideals, 
even though it sometimes soiled its banner, Dul- 
les’ book is American historical scholarship and 


writing at its best. 
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Kwiat, Joseph J. and Mary C. Turpie Ceds.) 
STUDIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE: 
Dominant Ideas and Images. University of 
Minnesota Press. $7.50. 233 pp. LC59-15646. 


Originally planned as a Festschrift volume 
upon the retirement of Tremaine McDowell 
from the chairmanship of the Program in Amer- 
ican Studies at the University of Minnesota, 
this book is, because of his death, a worthy me- 
morial to him and his scholarship in the relative- 
ly new academic study of American culture. The 
contributors are all recognized scholars in or at 
tached to programs of American studies in ma- 
jor colleges and universities, and all have been 
directly or indirectly influenced by McDowell's 
work. There is a great diversity of subject mat- 
ter in the fifteen essays comprising the volume, 
but there is a loose unity in the methodology of 
approach to the subjects and a tight unity in the 
aims of the writers: all are investigating their 
subjects in order to throw new light on the cul- 
tural complex in which the subject exists, of 
which it is symbol and product, or on which it 
is an influence. No other collection of articles 
with similar aim so well integrates the tech- 
niques and knowledge of various academic dis 
ciplines as does this. 

Scholars within, near, and outside the new 
field of American Studies have often noted the 
obsession in the discipline with methodology; 
it is an academic discipline constantly in search 
of a discipline, endlessly attempting a definition 
of its methods, perpetually in quest of a refine- 
ment of what it terms tentative explorations. 
Hence it is not surprising that the opening es- 
say in the present volume is a reprint from The 
American Quarterly (the journal of the Ameri- 
can Studies Association and the place of initial 
publication of two other essays in the volume) 
of Henry Nash Smith’s “Can ‘American Studies’ 
Develop a Method?” Smith, author of Virgin 
Land, a brilliant study of how a cultural image 
grows and affects the society that produced it, 
indicates that an interdisciplinary approach re- 
conciling the dualism of social fact and aesthetic 
value can transcend the potential for fruitful 
investigation that the older methods of cultural 
anthropology offer, because the objects of study 
in the later field are relatively simple societies. 
He avoids a positive assertion of ultimate success 


in the joint investigation of American culture by 
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social sciences and literary studies, because of 


the complexity of American society, but he con- 
vincingly indicates the necessity of such an ap 
proach and suggests by the example of his own 
work-in-progress on Mark Twain the rich and 
illuminating possibilities in it. Robert E. Spiller, 
in the concluding essay, “American Studies, 
Past, Present, and Future,” returns to the theme 
of methodology, summarizes the directions taken 
by groups of essays, and cogently indicates the 
weaknesses in exclusive studies in any field for 
an understanding of either the particular object 
of study or its cultural meaning. 

The second through the penultimate chapter 
explore such subjects as the self-image of Amer 
icans; the representative indices in the persons 
and work of figures like Lindbergh, Henry Ad 
ams, Thorstein Veblin and Theodore Dreiser, 
Emerson, Whitman and the artist Robert Henri; 
the attempts at “ideal” communities in Ameri- 
can history; the ways in which literature and 
popular arts can reveal cultural concerns; and the 
religious or quasi-religious motivations in Amer 
ican individual, social, political, and artistic en 
deavors. Each essayist employs techniques of 
interpretation that reveal both fact and the 
meaning of the fact, and the resulting multi 
faceted portrait, while by no means a total inter 
pretation of life in America (it was not meant 
to be), is an illuminating montage doing credit 
to American scholarship and offering the reader 
new insights into the society in its historical 
continuum with its gropings, lapses, ideals, and 
achievements. Not the least rewarding feature 
of these essays when read in sequence is the 
awareness they bring of conflict and tension that 
produce richness, variety, and potentiality for 
new growth in America. Scholars and students 
will be rewarded by reading the volume, and 
any collection on American history will be in 


complete without it. 


Govan, Thomas Payne. NICHOLAS BIDDLE: 
NATIONALIST AND PUBLIC BANKER, 
1786-1844. University of Chicago Press. $7.50. 
429 pp. LC59-12286. Illustrated. 


When a graduate student almost 25 years ago, 
Thomas Payne Govan was struck by the simi 
larities between certain of the economic reform 
measures of the New Deal and the attempted 


policies of the Bank of the United States a cen 
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tury earlier under its long-time president, Nicho 
las Biddle. Biddle has, in Govan’s judgment, 
been unfairly and uncritically castigated in 
\merican historiography on _ unsubstantiated 
charges that he was an instrument of an undem- 
ocratic faction in the early republic that sought 
to control the political life of the society through 
economic measures, and the economic life 
through political means. Govan hence has here 
attempted a revaluation of Biddle’s work, provid 
ing in detail a supplement to the recent volume 
by Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in Ameri- 
ca (Princeton University Press, 1957). 
Although Govan begins with Biddle’s begin- 
nings, his study is not a biography in the full 
sense; the author moves rapidly through his sub- 
ject’s early years, and touches on Biddle’s private 
life later only in brief and as it bears on his 
public role. Within the chronological framework 
of Biddle’s 40 years on the public scene, the au 
thor examines the economic machinery—curren- 
cv, credit, official policies and private banking 
practices—in the young nation, and argues for 
the beneficient effects of the Bank of the United 
States in stabilizing currency and exchange, pro 
viding a properly flexible credit, and promoting 
national expansion in trade and industry. More- 
over the Bank offered the means for binding 
the expanding territorial reaches of the United 
States, in Govan’s view, and Biddle’s national- 
ism, not at all centered in the well being of 
Philadelphia and of a special social class, was a 
strong factor in encouraging the western march 
and keeping the remoter areas of the nation 
one with the seaboard economically and _politi- 
cally. The periodic crises of depressions and 
economic sectionalism were, in Biddle’s and the 
author's estimation, the result of ignorance or 
malfeasance on the part of the Bank’s critics. 
Since the struggle to maintain the charter of the 
Bank of the United States was unsuccessful, the 
haphazard economic development of the nation 
after Jackson removed the federal deposits and 
sounded the Bank’s doom should be blamed on 
Biddle’s enemies; a century of fiscal chaos was 
the product of short-sightedness and/or cupidity. 
The center of interest in Govan’s work is the 
struggle between proponents and opponents of 
the Bank, led and symbolized by Biddle and 
\ndrew Jackson, but embracing figures with a 
surprising confusion of loyalties. The author in 
licates that the anti-Bank forces were often those 
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who, in conventional portraits of American his 
tory, are thought to be its allies—the bankers, es 
pecially in New York, whose interests were 
bound up with the national fiscal policies. Go 
van, like Hammond, sees Biddle as a champion 
of economic democracy against the wild specu 
lators and the advocates of an oligarchy or plu 
tocracy. lackson becomes, in this view, a tool of 
the very people he so bitterly denounced; and 
Biddle becomes the bastion of the very ideals 
that Jackson ostensibly hoped to realize. The 
popular President in his maneuvering against 
the “hydra of corruption” appears as a Machia 
vellian demogogue subverting the interests he 
proclaimed; Biddle appears, on the other hand, 
as an incorruptible if beaten defender of econ 
omic and social responsibility. 

There has undoubtedly been a need for a re 
appraisal of Nicolas Biddle’s contributions to 
American history, and no reliable portrait of the 
economic, political, and social life of the first 
half of the last century can be had without con 
sidering Govan’s study. But so anxious is he to 
rehabilitate his subject that he distorts, willy 
nilly, aspects of the scene. Jackson's efforts to 
cripple the Bank by removing deposits are “ruth 
and denunciamentos 


less unprincipled”; his 


were demogogic. Biddle’s counterpropaganda, 
however, is somehow seen not as what Jackson 
described it, an effort to influence elections, but 
as legitimate business activity; and the ability of 
the Bank to pass pressure from itself to the rest 
of the community is seen not as evidence of the 
very thing Jackson held, that the Bank was more 
powerful than the federal government, but as 
solely a sign of the necessity for the continu 
ance of the Bank’s charter. If Biddle is devious, 
it is justified; if Jackson does not have the fore 
sight to comprehend what the economic histor- 
ian sees in retrospect, he is irresponsible. Fur 
ther, the political realities, which include the 
attitudes, ideals, and vague hopes, of the period 
made trust in a financial institution difficult, if 
not impossible, for many people; and the political 
structure and policy of a democracy is as much 
by and for those people as it is for those con 
cerned for fiscal stability. Govan by no means 
proves an inevitable course of national expansion 
especially in the West if the speculation of the 
less “responsible” local banks had always been 
curbed by the specie and credit policies of the 
Bank of the United States or an equivalent in- 
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stitution. In short, the parallels between the 
1830's and the 1930's are not as instructive as 
the author believes in his brief for Nicolas Bid 
dle. 

Govan’s book, however, is an important con- 
tribution to the history of the country, and is a 
fine example of scholarship and forceful writ 
ing. For many years the author has investigated 
documents and edited Biddle mss., and he illum- 
inates the thinking of his subject very helpfully; 
indeed, some of the difhculty in his interpreta 
tion stems from his reliance on Biddle’s judg 
ment as the most legitimate on almost every 
issue, so immersed is he in Biddle’s thinking. 
Certainly his book belongs in any extensive col 
lection on American history or economic and 
banking history in general. 


Lewis, R. W. B. THE AMERICAN ADAM: 
Innocence, Tragedy and Tradition in the 
Nineteenth Century. The University of Chi 
cago Press Phoenix Books. 1959. $1.35. 20] 
pp. LC59-5133. 

Since the publication in the late 1920's of 
the first volumes of Vernon Louis Parrington’s 
Main Currents in American Thought, several 
thoughtful studies of phases or aspects of Amer 
ican intellectual history have appeared to sup 
plement that broad-scope work. Among them 
stand out such books as Constance Rourke’s 
American Humor and her The Roots of Amer 
ican Culture, Perry Miller's volumes on The 
New England Mind, Merle Curti’s The Growth 
of American Thought, Ralph Gabriel’s The 
Course of American Democratic Thought, and 
Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land. R. W. B. 
Lewis’ The American Adam is a fairly recent 
study that belongs in such company, for it sound 
ly investigates the fortunes and variations of a 
theme that between 1820 and 1860 was central 
to the concerns of the articulate thinkers in 
American culture. 

The central theme explored by Lewis is the 
notion of the American as a new man in a new 
society on a new continent—a man free of the 
history, traditions, and corruptions of other and 
older societies, a man therefore innocent and 
capab'e of confronting his experiences in an 
original manner. About this theme was carried 
on a dialogue, a debate about its validity, worth, 
ind consequences. Many important writers 
urged the idea, not only as an explantory myth, 
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but also as a hortative guide. Emerson, Thoreau, 
Holmes, and Whitman spoke of a rebirth as a 
necessity before man or American society could 


properly advance and realize the good and the 
excellent. Others were doubtful and more than 
doubtful about the value of such a myth, either 
as description of the American or as desirable 
goal. Orestes Brownson, Henry James, Sr., Low 
ell, and Francis Parkman in varying degrees re 
jected the concept that man was an innocent 
who should properly reject his past. Still others 
were ambiguous about the matter, but were con 
cerned deeply with it. Cooper, Hawthorne, Mel 
ville, and Henry James, Jr., among literary fig 
ures, and many others from a variety of callings 
took up the theme, explored it, offered opinions 
and dramatic statements first from one view and 
then from another. It was at the root of theolo 
gical, philosophical, social, political, and literary 
arguments. As Americans became self-conscious, 
they attempted to create an image and a myth 
of themselves, and to organize new experiences 
or determine new directions of thought and con 
duct in the terms and under the auspices of the 
myth; many proposed the figure of Adam, many 
rejected it, and many meditated on it as the 
sufhcient concept and guide; the point th-t Lew 
is effectively makes is that it was a dominant 
concern. 

It is no sociological opinion poll that the au 
thor makes to indicate the prevalence of the de 
bate about the American Adam. He has con 
fined himself in the main to the texts of those 
men who might be called professional thinkers 
and writers. Yet the book throws a very pene 
trating light on the patterns of conduct in nine 
teenth century American history, and helps ex 
plain those events that are narrated in formal 
historical studies of the politics, economics, and 
manners of that period. Lewis supports his ob 
servations with carefully chosen, representative 
passages from documents in every field of in 
tellectual activitv; he uses the materials adroitly 
and honestly; and he is firm yet restrained in his 
conclusions. Yet he does not write from a re 
mote, uninterested stance, though he is properly 
disinterested: in his dispassionate research he 
has a passionate concern to make intelligible our 
national culture in its present forms. In his con 
cluding remarks on “The Contemporary Situa 
tion,” Lewis notes the absence of the “hopeful” 


posture of the older belief in the efficacy of Ad 
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amic innocence and vitality in much of modern 
literature; and though he has pointed out the 
vulnerability, the moral weakness and intellec 
tual softness, of much of the Adamic myth, he 
nevertheless laments its almost total departure, 
for it can “continue to present us with the means 
of grasping the special complexities, the buoy- 
ant assurance, and the encircling doubt of the 
still unfolding American scene.” He does not 
wish the Adamic vision to be confused with the 
“doctrine of positive thinking’—which Lewis 
disparages for its “fraudulence”’—yet he notes 
that it can, as it does in some of the work of 
Faulkner and Fitzgerald, offer another view to 
balance the cynicism and pessimism of much 
modern literature. For its sound scholarship, 
vibrant stvle, and penetrating insights into the 
patterns of American thought and culture, the 
book very definitely belongs in every college 
library; and in this paperback reissue, it can be 
obtained inexpensively in multiple copies. 


Nichols, Roy F. RELIGION AND AMERI 
CAN DEMOCRACY. Louisiana State Uni 
versity Press. $2.50. 108 pp. LC59-9085. 

Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci 
ences and Professor of History at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Roy F. Nichols has contributed 
in many of his works to the knowledge avai! 
able on the ante-bellum American scene. In the 
Rockwell Lectures delivered at The Rice Insti 
tute and printed as Religion and American De 
mocracy, he has in a brief space attempted 
something of large scope that draws on his earli 
er studies, moves bevond them in its range, and 
synthesizes diffuse materials of cultural history 
to present an outline of the relationship of dem 
ocratic governmental and social forms and reli 
gious beliefs and practices in America. 

Nichols divides his study under two aspects: 
the period from the founding of English New 
World colonies to the establishment of the Re 
public he examines in “The Democracy of Amer 
ican Religion”; and the period from the Consti 
tution to the present in “The Religion of Ame 
ican Democracy.” The colonies were founded in 
the period of the Reformation, when a new or 
ientation in the relation of church and state was 
being effected in England. It was not ferver for 
the principle of religious toleration that inspired 
the northern colonies, but rather the desire to 
establish a theocracy that met the demands of 
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Calvinism. The conditions in the settlements, 
however, were conducive to the gradual break 
down of the theocracy, even where one theocra 
cy was weakened by the desire of some believers 
to found a new congregation and church-state 
structure. The numerous divisions brought about 
new settlements, and these were restless—often 
because of the particular religious beliefs of the 
settlers—to institute local self-government; reli 
gious beliefs were thus behind the growth to 
the democratic principle, however much demox 
racy might have been suspected by people with 
in various persuasions. Even the middle and 
southern colonies were founded and expanded 
by people anxious to conduct “holy experiments” 
and to escape particular church-state combina 
tions they considered obnoxious; and again the 
paradox obtained, that the effort to dominate 
the state by one group and persuasion would 
cause the disaffected to seek another local and 
self-government, or would bring on a compromise 
furthering democracy. The Great Awakening 
and other movements of religious emotionalism 
furthered the democratic principle by bringing 
into the churches people who would challenge 
the dominance of older and propertied classes; 
and on the other side the Enlightenment and 
Deism would challenge the theocratic principle 
Hence democracy was served while piety grew, 
and the American Revolution could be accom 
plished without rejection of religion, but rathe: 
by recourse to the notion of a Divine plan. The 
Founding Fathers called upon Nature's God 
in their deliberations, and the early successes of 
the United States were seen as a sign of God's 
favor and the essential rightness of the depub 
lican society. The lands taken by purchase and 
war from Spanish influence also had, under the 
scheme of mission communities of Catholics, an 
experience of local government, and _ hence 
could be absorbed without insurmountable difh 
culty into the republic. 

“Almost simultaneously with the realization 


Nichols, 


“Americans began to awaken to a new sense of 


of political independence,” writes 


freedom of personal destiny.” Democracy and 
religious enthusiasm went hand-in-hand thence 
forth in the national undertakings. Textbooks 
and sermons stressed the necessity of pursuing 
civil obligations in the divinely inspired and 
guided democracy with religious imperatives in 
mind. The wars against the Bank, against slav 
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eV, against corruption in politics, business, and 
society were carried on by appeals to morality 
and religious beliefs. The Civil War itself was 
pictured by leaders on both sides as an under 
taking to affirm what those leaders believed to 
be godliness. Nichols concludes with an appeal 
to the value of the historical experience in Amer 
ica of seeing a deep interconnection between self 
government and.religious dedication. The latter 
offers the faith in the potential of man to bet 
ter himself; thereby, the principle of democracy 
is strengthened as is the practice improved, and 
tyranny and totalitarianism fended off. 

Both the virtues and the limitations of Reli 
gion and American Democracy spring from the 
origin of the book as lectures. The writing is viv 
id and stylistically lucid; the examples Nichols 
uses from state papers, sermons, presidential pro 
nouncements, and textbooks are stimulating and 
enlightening; the progression of his theme is 
rapid, and a panoramic view of American soci 
ety is presented with order and energy, wit and 
insight, despite some repetitiousness (particular 
ly the excessive number of quotations from text 
books, sermons, and songs) and certain over 
laborations of a point (more appropriate in a 
lecture with its rhetorical demands than in a 
printed work). The book will increase the read 
er's knowledge of what Americans are from their 
history and where they are going from their po 
tential. That Nichols shows light paradoxically 
coming from darkness, that he does not cover 
up the unpleasant aspects of history (though he 
is not at pains to point them out, either) and 
yet indicates that Americans have attempted re 
form according to ideals—all this will appeal to 
readers tired of glossy, hard-sell, pietistic propa 
ganda about the interrelationship of religion and 
government in America. 

Dean Nichols has, however, attempted too 
much in too brief space for an entirely satisfac 
tory account of such a complex subject; he has 
been forced to simplify to the point of distortion 
by omission. The desire for new church-state 
structures was not the sole motive in the colo 
nial experiments, yet in the limits of the lec 
ture Nichols has perforce ignored other, more 
mundane considerations; hence the New York, 
the two Jerseys, and the Virginia colonies are 


viewed too much in the light of New England. 
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[he paradox of democracy arising from the in 
ternal tensions of theocracy is a complex prob 
lem rather too hastily rushed through, just as is 
the peculiar problem of Maryland, where tolera 
tion and democracy were hardly established 
firmly by the Act of 1649. In making both Deism 
and Christian belief (in a variety of sects) mu 
tually work to the same end, Nichols does not 
take up the areas of conflict between them—and 
the conflict had definite effects as Americans 
watched the French Revolution and simultane 
ously set patterns of relationships between the 
individual and society. Revivalism and separat 
ism, in the seventeenth and especially in the 
eighteenth centuries, also contain aspects im 
mensely difhcult to interpret, for religious “in 
dependence” and an indifference to dogma in 
favor of morality were often coupled with an 
insistence upon conformity and sometimes re 
sulted, after the emotionalism was gone, in in 
difference to morality. No mention is made of 
the formation and trials of religious communi 
ties that varied markedly in beliefs, practices, 
and social structures from the dominant Protes 
tant sects and society: The Mennonites, Hut 
terians, Shakers, and Mormons, to mention but 
a few, are not discussed, despite the fact that 
their experiences are part of the culture and 
helped form the present American society. No 
mention is made, either, of the clashes between 
Protestant and Catholic, of Know-Nothingism, 
and of the de jure and de facto religious tests 
operative in the states well into the last century. 
It must also be noted that Nichols’ use of quo 
tations to emphasize the religious orientation of 
society and its leaders, while imaginative and 
interesting, does not sufhciently admit the qual 
ifying fact that appeals to Deity and principle 
can be formulae with very little substance. Fi 
nally mention should be made of the weaknesses 
of the select bibliography, for the principie of 
selection has somehow operated to exclude works 
by such people as Wilson Smith, E. D. Andrews, 
QO. E. Winslow, Billington, West, Horsch, and 


Ellis, among others. 


H. B. Cusine 
Department of English 


Villanova University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EARLY LITURGY. By Josef A. Jung- 
mann, S.J. Translated by Francis A. Brunner, 
C.SS.R. University of Notre Dame Press. 
1959. $5.75. 

THE MEANING OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
By Rev. Louis Bouyer of the Oratory. Univer 


sity of Notre Dame Press. Translated by Mary 
Perkins Ryan. 1958. $4.75. 


WORSHIP: THE LIFE OF THE MISSIONS. 
By Johanens Hofinegr, S.J., Josef Kellner, S.J., 
Paul Brunner, S.J., and Johannes Seffer, S.J. 
Translated by Mary Perkins Ryan. University 
of Notre Dame Press. 1958. $4.75. 


Notre Dame’s summer school in sacred liturgy and the 
series of books, called Liturgical Studies, which it has 
made possible are to be thanked as much as any other 
agency for the present maturity and vitality of the 
American liturgical movement. These three additions to 
a library already distinguished by a list of eminent 
authors and by their profound and essential and rele 
vant ideas continue and enrich the tradition established 
by Father Mathis and company. 

For those concerned about the present state of Cath 
olic public worship, Newman’s remark that “the pres 
ent is a text and the past its interpretation” explains 
why Father Jungmann’s book is of more than historical 
interest. Its scope is the period between the apostolic 
age and Gregory the Great, that time when the 
“ground-plan” of the structure of the liturgy was laid. 

[he first section of The Early Liturgy discusses the 
earliest records we have of the Eucharistic service, the 
reasons for the primacy of the thanksgiving element, 
Christian stress on the spirituality of the sacrifice, the 
strong contrast between the Christian idea of a house 
£ worship (congregational, communitarian) and the 
pagan notion of temple, and the celebration of Sunday 
and Easter in the primitive Church. Some authorities, 
it should be noted, disagree with Jungmann’s conclu 
sion that the ninth and tenth chapters of the Didache 
refer only to a common meal. 

Saint Hippolytus’ faithful record of the third cen 
tury liturgy is examined thoroughly as the oldest text 
f the Mass formulary in our possession, though even 
then a spontaneous form of Eucharistic prayer was an 
iccepted alternative. Daily devotions during this period, 
Baptimal preparation customs, and the effect of the 
lefence against Gnosticism on Christian regard for the 
ily Table and other external aspects ot worship are 
lso chapters which throw considerable light on later 
it velopments. 

After Constantine, when paganism was no longer a 
rima threat, it was possible for the Church to baptize 

ceptable pagan practices and integrate them into the 

hristian celebration. Church architecture, ceremonies, 
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calendar, all felt these effects. The pagan notion of 
mystery could now be regarded, without fear of mis 
understanding, as a providential preparation for the 
“fullness of time.” And the power of Arianism forced 
the Church to emphasize a whole new dimension in 
her cult-life. 

The further development of the liturgy from the 
fourth century to Gregory is the subject of the final 
sections of the book: the Eucharist as it took charac 
teristic forms around each of the great patriarchal dio 
ceses of East and West, and a more detailed explora 
tion of the liturgy in Rome, not only for the Eucharist 
but also for Baptism and Penance, the Office, and the 
Easter and Christmas cycles. 

Father Bouyer’s book on the Bible is a thematic 
rather than a choronological or historical treatment of 
the inspired Word. From his comprehensive familiarity 
with the Scriptures he is able to show clearly the 
grandeur of Israel's recognition of God’s sovereign in 
tervention in history, in contrast to the pagan semitic 
notions of covenant with a deity who merely reflects 
the world and its seasons and with whom the covenant 
is simply a bargain. 

The unity of Old and New Testaments is convinc 
ingly demonstrated in his treatment of major themes 
in the great books of both. The notion of the Presence 
of God in Israel (“personal,” “active,” “powerful” ), the 
semitic significance of the possession of his Name, the 
anguish of half-comprehension with which the proph 
ets protected the transcendence of the attributes of 
Yahweh—all lead inescapably to Christ and the Church. 


He challenges Heiler and Nygren in their view that 
Jewish religion is this earthly and constitutionally op 
posed to mysticism and points out that the religion of 
Israel is dominated by “a memory of nostalgic ideal of 
man’s sight of God” (Eden, Henoch, Abraham) and 
fellowship with him. His book and the illumination it 
offers to Christian hearing and reading of the Scrip 
tures is the best proof of his argument (Appendix A 
that not only the sacred text itself but Jewish tradition 
as well must be studied for a full understanding of 
both Testaments. 

Worship: The Life of the Missions is the joint et 
fort of four Jesuits and, while rich in its appreciation 
of both the liturgy and the missionary effort, it does 
suffer from a lack of over-all editing and from much 
repetition. It is the missionary situation, strictly speak 
ing, that all of these men have in view. And perhaps, 
in terms of its petitions for “a greater use of the ver 
nacular in worship,” “a revision of the rites for the 
sake of clarity, simplicity and naturalness,” and a “more 
Hexible conformity in place of strict uniformity,” one 
may not reasonably hope at present for a w ider exten 
sion of such privileges. 

This is not to suggest, however, that pastors in “non 
missionary” areas who are interested in raising the tem 
perature of the worship life of their people will not see 
at once that the principles of participation and adapta 
thon skillfully presented here have a validity in the 
twentieth century world that is independent of geogra 


phy. 





The primacy of worship in the life of the Church, 
the liturgy as school of Christian formation and as bond 
of unity—these are naturally and properly the chief con 
siderations of the authors. They feel consequently that 
missionary areas need a more clearly defined structure 
in the services, need provision for more Scripture read 
ings, need music and art less alien to local culture. 
Many voices have assured us of these needs in recent 
years, but nowhere with a fuller explanation of the 
reasons why or with a more orthodox and vigorous 
presentation of the distinction between essentials and 
accidentals in the liturgy. 

A section on “communal worship in the absence of 
a priest” not only argues forcefully for a Sunday serv 
ice even when a priest is not available but also pre 
sents both an outline and a full text of such a service, 
prepared in full conformity with liturgical tradition. 
I'wo appendices include the missionary requests for 
mulated at the Assisi Congress and excellent outlines 
of sermon cycles for missionary use. 

FarHer Rosert Horpa 
Department of Religious Education 


Catholic University of America 





TOLAND, John. Battle: The Story of the Bulge. 
400 pp. 1959. Random House. LC 59-10805. 


TURNER, John Frayn. Invasion '44. 248 pp. 
1959. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. LC 59-9756. 


SETH, Roland. Stalingrad: Point of No Return. 

254 pp. 1959. Coward-McCann. LC 59-7130. 
Now that the official historians and the generals who 
write memoirs have had their say, a number of pop 
ular accounts of various phases of World War II are 
appearing. By some curious paradox, men who live in 
dread of future war read with excitement and pleasure 
the stories of past battles. And while literary interest 
in the recent wars does not begin to match the interest 
in the Civil War, it is livelier today than at any time 
since the historic meeting on the deck of the battleship 
Missouri. 

Among the recent crop of these books, of major in- 
terest to American readers will be John Toland’s Bat 
tle, a highly readable and extremely vivid depiction of 
the Battle of the Bulge. The author is faithful to the 
facts and gives an excellent picture of the variety of 
fronts upon the action proceeded, and the extensive 
confusion under which first the Americans and then 
both they and the Germans carried on this dramatic 
engagement. The principal technique used by Toland 
is the reconstruction of individual episodes, the military 
facts being blended with the human interest elements. 
It is not the author's imagination which is at play, for 
he has painstakingly interviewed hundreds of men who 
battle. From his notes he has re 
flavor of the 


participated in the 


consructed episodes which give a rich 


winter battle. 
Toland is not much concerned with the still lively 
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issue of what failure of intelligence and planning caused 


our troops to be trapped in large numbers during the 
open days of the German attack. But he does go to 
some pains to refuse any impression that the British 
Cand especially Montgomery) were superior in strategy 
and tactics. Indeed, this point is pursued with unneces 
sary and even jingoistic vigor, but only after he has 
succeeded in giving the reader an exciting and reliable 
account of the great battle. 

With a similar excess of national pride a Briton, 
John Turner, tells of the planning and preparation of 
the assault on the beaches of Normandy. His Invasion, 
gives the impression that all good military plans and 
technical devices originate in British minds, although 
they may require American factories and manpower 
before being put into execution. Nevertheless, his ac 
count of the events on D-Day is well balanced and 
lucid. The American beaches are covered as well as the 
British, with the story placing proper emphasis on the 
bitterly contested struggle of our Fifth Corps to take 
Omaha Beach. 
the military actions is straight forward and free from 


The writer's technique for describing 


stylistic gimmicks. The action was sufhciently exciting 
and concentrated to make any other approach unneces 
sary. 

However vital these actions were to the allied effort 
in the West, the Battle of Stalingrad dwarfs them in 
magnitude. A beleaguered Russian force, defending a 
sprawling city backed against the bridge-less Volga 
River, turned upon its attackers and trapped the entire 
German Sixth Army, inflicting at least a quarter of a 
million casualties. Ronald Seth tells this story extreme 
ly well, especially when describing the fearful street 
fighting in the city. Describing authentic incidents 
which illustrate Russian courage and fighting skill, he 
weaves an unforgettable tale. The account is marred 
only by a tendency to idealize everything in the Rus 
sian character. The accompanying line maps serve their 
purpose poorly. Despite these defects this is likely to 
be the most informative of the three military stories 
because it recounts one of the war's vital battles whose 
details are almost unknown to the Western reader. 

Tuomas J. O’Toou: 
School of Law 


Villanova University 





MARTY, Martin E. The New Shape of Ameri- 
can Religion. 180 pp. Harper & Brothers. 
$3.50. LC 59-10336. 


PELIKAN, Jaroslav. The Riddle of Roman Ca- 
tholicism. 272 pp. Abingdon Press. $4.00. LC 
59-1036. 

Written by an associate editor of the Christian Cen- 

The New 

dressed primarily to a Protestant audience, but has 

to Catholics. 

Marty describes our present age as post-Protestant if not 


tury, Shape of American Religion is ad 


much to say of relevance and interest 


actually post-Christian. Religious belief and witness 
have been corroded by the secular environment so that 
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the cutting edge of faith has been dulled. We have 
succumbed not so much to secularism as to a “gener 
alized religion” which lacks substance. Under this view, 
the religious revival evidenced by the growth of church 
es is a surface phenomenon, concealing extensive de 
cay in the fundamentals of religion. The concept of 
God has been packaged to make it marketable in a 
materialistic society. If we have a religion at all, it is 
the pseudo-religion called democracy. 

Obviously there is much in this picture which is 
tragically true and which is a cause for concern among 
Catholics as well as Protestants. Marty sees Protestant 
ism not so much losing ground to Catholicism and 
Judaism as all three are losing ground in the face of 
a common peril. If this is accurate we cannot take com 
fort in the thought that corrosion of belief is the nat 
ural product of the Protestant tradition. The new shape 
of American religion is one which involves a silent de 
nial of the true meaning of religion. 

The problem which Marty poses is how can theo 
logical insights shape American religious life and thus 
affect the whole society. He places his hope in the life 
of the parish: “The parish is poised for the problems 
of our day.”” Only in the parish can ideas be translated 
into action; only there can the religious impulse com 
mence to recapture our society. 

The Catholic reader who follows Marty to this point 
will have little cause for disagreement with the central 
thesis of the book. But he will not share the author's 
confidence, expressed in the final few pages, that “the 
intellectually debilitating relativism which has produced 
the packaged God, the personless man, and the blurred 
community” can be dissipated by a truth which pro 
claims itself as an uncertain piecework. 

At a time when national politics serve to bring to 
the surface considerable evidence of persistent religious 
bigotry, it is particularly pleasing to be able to report 
a strong current of serious and irenic interest in Cath 
olic dogma among scholars of other faiths. Perhaps the 
most striking single study of Catholicism by a contem 
porary Proestant theologian is that of Jaroslav Pelikan, 
a professor at the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. For a Protestant audience he 
has written responsibly and with tolerance, a general 
introduction to Catholicism, its beliefs, ritual, and cul 
ture. While maintaining an unmistakably Protestant 
point of view, his purpose is less to criticize Rome than 
to make her understandable to the alienated. Indeed he 
wants his readers to appreciate the extent to which 
separation from Rome has effected an impoverishment 
of the Christian tradition. 

A few examples will indicate the tone and spirit of 
this book. At the very outset Pelikan explains in brief 
outline the process by which Christianity became both 
Catholic and Roman. Gently, but firmly, he points out 
that Protestants accept as historical fact the presence of 


St. Paul in Rome but, on the same evidence, refuse 
to believe that St. Peter was in Rome. On papal in 
fallibility he emphasizes the “habit” of the Bishop of 
Rome to be on the right side of theological disputes 
throughout history. In short, he attempts not only to 


describe Catholic 


beliefs but to remove obstacles to 
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Protestant consideration of reunion with Roman. 

The ultimate thrust of the book is ecumenical, but 
the method by which Pelikan suggests Christianity may 
regain unity is through reunion with Rome under a 
settlement “short of unconditional surrender.” To him 
the post-Tridentine barriers to reunion seem formida 
ble but not insurmountable. If reunion is ever to be 
possible, it is work such as Pelikan’s which will have 
created the necessary climate of opinion among Prot 
estants. 

Tuomas J. O’Too.e 
School of Law 


Villanova Universiy 


DUCKETT, Eleanor $. The Wandering Saints 
of the Early Middle Ages. 1959. W. W. Nor 
ton and Company, New York. 319 p. $5.00. 


With a study of Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars and 
successive biographies of Alcuin, King Alfred, and St. 
Dunstan among her previous publications, Miss Duck 
ett, emeritus professor of classics at Smith College, was 
obviously well prepared to undertake the present work. 
The missionary spirit was by no means restricted to the 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Frankish realms to which this 
book is confined—witness only St. Augustine’s mission 
to England from Rome—but the choice of emphasis was 
nevertheless well justified in an age when the word 
become almost 


peregrinus or wanderer had 


for a native of Ireland or Great Britain. Nowhere else 


synonym 


during the early Midde Ages was natural Wanderlust 
so fruitfully combined with Christian fervor. Accounts 
of Saints Patrick, Columba, Aidan, Fursey, Cuthbert, 
Columban, Gall, Willibrord, Boniface, and Lull take 
up the bulk of the book. But space 1s also devoted to 
Frankish 


Anskar, to the Frisian Saint Liudger, and to many less 


such heroes as Saints Quen, Amand, and 
known figures of both continental and insular origin. 
Several maps and an index help to follow the many 
itineraries. The author, who writes with broad under 
standing, makes extensive use of the primary sources 
and also shows acquaintance with much modern litera 
ture, although this fact indicated, because of the gen 
eral audience for which the book is intended, only in 
the bibliography at the end and not in footnotes. In 
her approach to the original Lives and Legends she 
gladly welcomes, and sets apart, whatever grains of 
truth the strict hagiographers have threshed out, but she 
does so without foresaking the charm and occasionally 
the larger truth hidden in the legendary chaff. At times 
one would have welcomed, if not a more skeptical, a 
more critical rather than descriptive approach. One 
must also confess that the style does not always en 
hance the argument. All in all, however, the book is a 
fair, generally reliable, and enjoyable account of some 
of the authentic builders of our cultural as well as re 


ligious heritage. 


The Life of Saint Thomas Aquinas, Biographi 
cal Documents, trans. and ed. by Kenelm Fos 
ter, O.P. XII, 172 p. 1959. Longmans, Green 
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and Company, London, and Helicon Press, 
Baltimore. $5.50. 


The awakening of interest in Thomistic philosophy 
among twentieth-century Americans has been fostered 
by the translation of many of Aquinas’ important works 
into English for the first time. A valid assessment of 
these works, however, demands some knowledge of the 
man behind them and of the times which conditioned 
his thought. Since the works themselves are so thor 
oughly impersonal, it was a happy decision on the part 
of the editor, a Dominican who lectures on medieval 
history at the University of Cambridge, to make the 
main contemporary or nearly contemporary biographi 
cal documents about Aquinas available to English-speak 
ing students. Most of the biographical documents were 
assembled in connection with the inquiries which pre 
ceded Aquinas’ canonization in 1323. Because of their 
special purpose, it should not be surprising, although 
it can hardly avoid being disappointing, that they con 
centrate almost exclusively on their subject's sanctity 
rather than on his intellectual development. Of the 
three closely-related Lives available, the editor has chos 
en largely for literary reasons, to translate only that of 
Bernard Gui, but his admirable notes keep us constant 
ly aware of whatever variations are to be found in the 
Lives of William of Tocco and Peter Calo. In addition 
he gives us most of the first canonization inquiry of 
1319, the chapters dealing with Aquinas in the His 
torical Ecclesiastica of his one-time student Tolomeo of 
Lucca, brief extracts from the Vitae Fratrum and the 
Cronica Brevis of Gerard de Frachet, and the well 
known letter of the arts faculty at Paris asking for the 
return of Aquinas’ body to “the noblest of all univer 
sities." An introduction, a bibliography, two appen 
dices, an index, and the Fra Angelico portrait complete 
the work. All the well-known stories and anecdotes 
about Aquinas, and many not so well known, are here 
presented in their original form. The editor has put 
the general reader greatly in his debt and I think even 
the scholar will be grateful for a masterly account of 
the present state of many disputed questions about 
Aquinas’ life. The book ought to be welcomed in every 


American college library. 


CAMPENHAUSEN, Hans von. The Fathers 
of the Greek Church, trans. by Stanley God 
man. 170 p. 1959. Pantheon, New York, 
$3.95. 

The author, a noted professor of church history on the 

Protestant theological faculty at the University of Hei 

delberg, here presents in semi-popular fashion the fruit 

of his long reflections on the principal Church fathers 
who wrote in Greek (the English title does not quite 
accurately translate the German: Die griechischen 

Kirchenvater). He gives us brief, incisive studies of 

twelve writers: Justin, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 

Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, Basil, Greg 

ory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Synesius of Cy 

rene, John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria. Each 
study provides a very nuanced characterization, not en 
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tirely unlike the best of The New Yorker “profiles,” 
but naturally showing the advantage of the author's 
mastery of the long tradition of scholarship which has 
enveloped each of these men. Biographical details, doc 
trinal interests and currents, the demands of ecclesiasti 
cal office, and the changing political situation all find 
a place in a series of stimulating syntheses. The au 
thor’s standpoint is historical rather than dogmatic, in 
this sense that he wants to consider the dectrinal mat 
ters at issue as they were seen by a neutral contempo 
rary observer rather than as they were later determined 
by authoritative ecclesiastical decrees. He sees the de 
velopment of an impressive theological tradition from 
Justin to Cyril, but fears that it put too great a mort 
gage on the vigor and independence ot later thought. 
[he general usefulness of the book as an introduction 
to the study of the Greek fathers is enhanced by the 
inclusion of an annotated and up-to-date bibliographi 
cal guide at the end. 
Joun J. Joxn 
Institute for Advanced Study 


Princeton, New Jersey 


JOHNSTON, Denis. In Serach of Swift. 240 
pp. Dublin: Hodges Figgis; distributed in 
America by Barnes & Noble, New York. $7.50. 

Nineteen years ago in the Dublin Historical Record, 

Denis Johnston obscurely published an article on the 

much-disputed relationship between Jonathan Swift and 

Esther Johnson (“Stella”). The present book is an ex 








pansion of that original essay. In the interim, the Con 
cise Cambridge History of English Literature seems to 
have adopted the solution Mr. Johnston puts forth, as 
he himself notes in an appendix. Baugh does not men 
tion the theory in his Literary History of England 

1948), nor does the latest authoritative work on the 
eighteenth century, that of the Oxford University Press, 
in its Oxford History of English Literature series. One 
suspects, however, that the publication of this work 
will compel re-examination of evidence for and against 
Mr. Johnston’s theory and inclusion of his book in 
future bibliographies. Certainly it cannot be ignored. 

Briefly, this book sets as its major task the discovery 
of the true relationship between Swift and the girl he 
first met in 1689 when he was twenty-two and she a 
child of six or thereabouts. Were they married? If they 
were, why did they never publicly admit the mar 
riage? And why did Swift, dean of St. Patrick’s in 
Dublin, refuse ever to be alone with her and express 
the fear that, when she was seriously ill and he away 
from Dublin, she might die in the deanery His deep 
affection—perhaps love—for her is undeniable; do these 
concerns reflect his affection? 

In answering these questions, Mr. Johnston observes 
a practice which not all scholars follow: that of going 
to original sources. He heaps scorn on scholars and re 
searchers who merely repeat what others before them 
have said, for, as he justly points out, an error com 
mitted by one scholar and repeated as gospel by sub 


sequent scholars, remains an error. He finds too much 


of this. 
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Mr. Johnston, then, examines the early documents 
which form the basis for our knowledge of Swift 
notably the “Autobiographical Fragment”—and presents 
for us a peculiar pattern of inconsistencies and delib 
erate misstatements—chiefly by Swift—which suggest 
strongly that he wished to conceal certain facts of his 
parentage. As a result of all this, Mr. Johnston con 
cludes that no marriage between Swift and “Stella” 
ever took place, for Swift was Stella's uncle, she being 
the natural daughter of Sir William Temple, Swift's 
first employer, and he the natural son of Sir John 
Temple, Sir William’s father. 

One must admit that explanations that have been 
put forward for two centuries are in many respects 
absurd or otherwise unsatisfactory. One must too be 
impressed by Mr. Johnston’s meticulous checking of 
contemporary documents, especially the so-called Black 
Book of King’s Inns, which proved Swift's siring by 
his reputed father to have been genetically improbable, 
the elder Swift having died over ten months before the 
child was born. There are many inferences in this 
book, but they are inferences honestly made from 
documentary evidence of Swift’s own day, and as such 
they can scarcely be argued away easily. If this book 
does nothing else, it demonstrates the flimsy founda 
tion on which rest certain previously unquesioned as 
sertions about Swift and will compel a re-examination 
of the evidence. Mr. Johnston, professor of English at 
Mt. Holyoke, makes an impressive case. 

It should be noted that simultaneous publication in 
Ireland and America was planned for this work, but 
that the printers’ strike of last year rendered this im 
possible. Accordingly, the book appeared in the British 
Isles late in 1959, published by Hodges Figgis and 
Company, Ltd., of Dublin, and distributed in England 
by Macmillan. 

Numerous photographs, including facsimiles of docu 
ments important to Mr. Johnston’s case, help to compel 
belief in its validity; a detailed bibliography and index 
provide added proof of the careful scholarship that went 
into the making of what may be a major work on Swift. 
Joun S. PHrILiipson 
Department of English 
Villanova University 





MAHONEY, Thomas H. D. Edmund Burke 
and Ireland. 413 pp. 1960. Harvard University 
Press. $7.50. LC 60-5391. 

Edmund Burke is well known for his support of the 

Americans in their argument with Great Britain, and 

for his opposition to the French Revolution. His vio- 

lent attack on Warren Hastings which amounted al- 
most to persecution is also the subject of much writing, 
but very little has ever been said about Burke’s activi- 
ties on behalf of his native land. These the author 
rightly believes are worth consideration. In 1747 Burke 
left his native Ireland for England where he spent the 
rest of his life, becoming England’s greatest orator and 

Europe’s leading theorist on conservatism. Burke’s par 

liamentary career was a distinguished one, although he 
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had to overcome prejudice against himself as a sus 
pected Catholic, and against his strong Irish broque. 
Perhaps because of this he did not become the leader 
of his party, or it may have been his lack of aristocratic 
birth and money, which always made him dependent 
on others for favors. Perhaps too, he belonged to the 
wrong party, being more a Tory by temperament than 
a Whig. 

Burke sought to accomplish two things for Ireland: 
“One was to end external misrule; the other to termi 
nate internal misgovernment.” The one he considered 
was corrected when Ireland was given legislative in 
dependence in 1782, although it was achieved more rap 
idly than he wished. The second could only be real 
ized when Catholics were given full civil rights and 
the rule of the Protestant Acendency was terminated. 
Unfortunately the first which was welcomed by the 
Catholics and which was achieved as a by-product of 
the American Revolution, made the second aim im 
possible to realize. Twenty years later Pitt attempted 
to overthrow the Ascendancy by forming a legislative 
Union of Ireland wih England which was to be ac 
companied by Catholic Once 
Catholic Ireland was disappointed because the King 


Emancipation. again 
who had been favorably disposed to the Irish Catholics 
in 1782 was not prepared to permit Emancipation in 
England in 1801. 

Burke’s accomplishment was mostly achieved behind 
the scenes. He piloted the First Catholic Relief Act 
1778, which permitted Catholics to own and inherit 
land. In this Dr. Mahoney sees the cornerstone of Ire 
land's religious freedom. He helped in legislation which 
improved Ireland’s trade position in 1778-89. He failed 
badly in opposing Pitt’s proposal for Free Trade for 
Ireland in 1785, and here the author believes he missed 
a great opportunity, because with a great increase in 
trade, the whole of the Irish economy would have been 
improved and much of Ireland’s trouble in the nine 
teenth century would have been avoided. It is remark 
able because Burke did realize that the Catholic’s prob 
lems were economic and social rather than religious. 
They were rarely prevented from practicing their reli 
gion, but they paid a terrific economic price to do so. 
Burke’s support of the Catholics and their cause was 
sincere because his mother and sister were Catholics 
and he knew how just their case was. However he 
was also a good party man and a strong imperialist 
and these were his first loyalty, nor could he accom 
plish much if he were too obvious in his support, for 
his fellow countrymen. In 1793 he assisted in the ob 
taining of the franchise for Irish Catholics, which was 
not to be achieved by 1829, 
and he also got the worst of the Penal Laws repealed. 


English Catholics until 


Most of the professions were now open to Irish Cath 
olics. He failed to get complete Emancipation and right 
ly saw the disastrous consequences. As he said on an 
earlier occasion “Those crushed by law have no hopes 
but from power. If laws are their enemies, they will be 
enemies to laws.” 

This is a necessary scholarly work, which is well 
written. It should be read by all students of Irish 


history. 
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WALSH, Richard. Charleston's Sons of Liberty, 
subtitled “A Study of the Artisans 1763-1789.” 
166 pp. 1959. University of South Carolina 
Press. $4.25. Library of Congress number 59- 
15684. 

This book has a thesis, namely; that the Charleston 

Artisans were of major importance in the revolutionary 

activity of South Carolina. The traditional view is that 

the conduct of the Revolution was in the hands of the 
great planters and the author wishes to show that his 
is not the whole truh. He does succeed in demonstrat- 
ing the importance of the craftsman in the activities of 
the Sons of Liberty. However, it cannot be maintained 
that South Carolina made a major contribution in the 
American Revolution and, what little there ware, was 
largely the work of the planters. While this book may 
be of interest to the students of Political History, it is 
largely a catalog of names, a defect of this type of so 
cial history. The effect of such writing is colorless, be- 
cause not enough is known of the individual craftsmen, 
be they cabinet makers, carpenters, etc., to make them 
appear as living people. 
The book is not without interest, but will appeal 
mostly to the graduate student and is rather over-priced. 
F. CoGHLAN 
Department of History 
Villanova University 

CHARLES DICKENS: A CRITICAL IN- 

TRODUCTION. by K. J. Fielding. Long- 

mans, London, 1958. 211 pp. $3.50. 


This small volume is one of those literary studies that 





we get so often from England—well-informed and anec 
dotal in matter; urbane and informal, almost chatty, in 
style. In short, it lacks the emphasis on minutiae, cou 
pled with the great effort to produce a new, striking 
theory, so common in American scholarship—an effort 
which is too often apparent in a heavy-handed, oppres 
sive approach. Rather, this is a serviceable volume 
whose nature is indicated in the subtitle. Fielding fur- 
ther states in his opening paragraph: 

This is not an attempt to give the full story of 
Dickens's life, but to provide an account of his 
career as an author. . . . Though no author offers 
more from a chronological approach to his books 
and a comparison beween his life and his writings, 
the emphasis in his study is laid on his works.” 


In accordance with this plan, the chapter titles are 
all those of various of Dickens’ works. 

The nearest thing to a thesis in the book is Field- 
ing’s insistence that Dickens’ role as a social reformer 


has been over-emphasized. Fielding maintains that 


Dickens’ first concern was always his art, and he im- 
plies that various modern critics praise his art only be- 
cause they are in agreement with what they conceive 
to be his social philosophy. He thus takes issue with 
Shaw, F. R. Leavis, Edmund Wilson, Lionel Steven- 
son and Edgar Johnson. An example is his comment 
m Hard Times: “The novel is weakest . . 


. just where 
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certain recent writers on Dickens would like to see it 


come out strongest—a study of industrial capitalism” 
(p. 135). Again, on the same novel: 

Of course Dickens was attacking society, but 
not—as Shaw would have it—in company with 
Karl Marx in order to arouse revolution, but in the 
hope that all who were part of it would act with 
greater Christian humility and charity. 


This last point seems to be well taken. No one want 
ed to set off the social power keg on which many Vic 
torians felt that they were sitting. Beyond this, there 
does seem to be a true Christian ethic, including origi 
nal sin and vicarious atonement, in Dickens. 

Fielding does speak well of George Orwell's balanced 
views in his essay on Dickens. But he disagrees with 
Robert Graves and E. M. Forster on purely literary 
points. He attacks Graves for believing that Dickens 
plotted his serialized works only a couple of months 
ahead: “from what some critics have to say one would 
imagine that Dickens was always prepared to alter 
course at a moment's notice” (115). Fielding sees Fors 
ter as picayune in denying the “roundness’ of Dickens’ 
characters (to use Forster's own terminology). Forster 
held that his characters were “flat” with only an illu 
sion of roundness (109, 117). 

The book can be recommended to those like the 
present reviewer who have an interest in, but a far 
from thorough knowledge of Dickens and his works. 
It concludes with a useful selected bibliography. 

Dr. Fielding is the editor of the recently published 
collection of Dickens’ speeches. He is also one of the 
editors of the forthcoming Pilgrim edition of the let 
ters. Some hitherto unpublished letters are unobtru- 
sively employed in the present volume. 

Joun M. Green 
Department of English 
Villanova University 


SMET, Joachim, O.Carm., and TOELLE, Ger 
vase, O.Carm. Catalog of the Carmelitana col 
lection, Whitefriars Hall. Chicago, The Car 
melite press, 1959. 381 pages. 

Whitefriars Hall, in Washington, D.C., is the house 

of theology for the Carmelite Province of the Most 

Pure Heart of Mary. In 1948 the Province set a goal 

of establishing a library adequate to the most minute 

needs of scholars seeking information in reference to 
the Order. This printed bibliography is a result; and 
more volumes are expected to appear in the future. 

The bibliography includes: all writings by Carmelite 
authors—on any subject; and all writings on Carmelite 
subjects by any author. There are 2371 items arranged 
alphabetically in a specially devised classification. The 
bibliographical description is similar in content to that 
given on Library of Congress catalog cards. 

Extensive material on John of the Cross, Teresa of 
Avila, and Therese of the Child Jesus can be found 
here. Typography is very good; an alphabetic index of 
names is appended. The Order is to be congratulated 
on this publication. It should serve as a model for other 
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special collections; the one thing lacking is a specific 
subject index. Catalogers and reference libraries will 
highly value this volume of Carmelite research. 

Joserpn W. Spruc 

Editor, 

Catholic Periodical Index 


Che Church and Communications Aris. Wash 
ington, NCWC,* LC 60-9803. 188 pp. paper. 
$3.00. 

The Catholic Church in the United States 
has been urged to undertake more vigorous and 
professional public relations effort to present a 
true image of the Church to non-Catholic Amer 
icans. 

I'he recommendation is made by public rela 
tions, advertising, newspaper, magazine, radio 
and television representatives in The Church 
and Communications Arts, published by the Bu 
reau of Information of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

The book is a compilation of articles by com- 
munications experts explaining now to set up 
public relations programs in dioceses, parishes, 
hospitals, schools and religious communities. 

The contributors emphasize that only a 
stepped-up public relations program will change 
the present “corporate image” of the Catholic 
Church. 

Paul Gaveghan, one of the 15 public relations 
representatives who appraise the present posi 
tion of the Church, says that “fears, myths, sim 
ple ignorance and misunderstanding” about the 
Church exist “among large segments” of the non 
Catholic public. 

Mr. Gavaghan, public relations supervisor of 
the General Electric Company, includes among 
the “myths” supposed Catholic opposition to sci 
ence, scholarship, freedom and civil rights; cleri 
cal domination; and the lack of genuine Cath 
olic lay leadership. 

Fears that have to be contended with, he says, 
are beliefs that the Church is a wealthy colossus, 
a threat to the public school system, and a ram 
to batter down the “walls” between Church and 
state. 

Reporters, representing both wire services and 
several major newspapers, urge in the book that 
responsible Catholic spokesmen be more avail 
able when urgent news comment is needed. The 
lack of such comment has resulted in the 
Church's position being unrepresented, or mis 


represented, they say. 
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Frank G. M. Corbin, of Milburn McCarty 
\ssociates, Says there is a tendency toward “iso 
lationism” in Catholic communications. He 
urges that Catholic data be presented “to the 
general press as well as Catholic communica 
tions media.” 

The contributors discuss the techniques of 
news writing, and indicate the type of material 
editors are seeking in religious news articles, fea 
tures and photo possibilities. Magazine, radio, 
television and advertising personnel similarly dis 
cuss their requirements. 

Toseph McCurdy, manager of product news 
and field relations, Radio Corporation of Ameri 
ca, and Thomas Fleming, executive editor, Cos 
mopolitan magazine, suggest that the Church 
employ more PR personnel on the national level. 

Thomas J. Ross, Senior Partner, Ivy Lee and 
I. J. Ross in New York, says a “practical essen 
tial” for each diocese is a central public relations 
office “known to all the media devoted to dis 
seminating information to the public.” 

Mr. Ross urges Catholics in the United States 
to study the example in public relations of the 
Holy Father, whom he calls the “perfect exem 
plar of public relations in its truest sense—au 
thoritative; articulate; unafraid; gentle, vet firm; 
unerring; ideal and worthy of imitation.” 

John Driscoll, Radio-television production su 
pervisor for Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os 
borne, Inc., comments that there is a “woeful 
lack” of any kind of Catholic-based stories sub 
mitted to his agency for broadcasting. 

The contributors, representing the Protestant 
and Jewish as well as the Catholic faith, include, 
hesides those mentioned, George Cornell, reli 
gion writer for the Associated Press; Claire Cox, 
religion writer for United Press International, 
and Joseph Durso, chief of copy desk, New York 
Times. 

Also, Arthur Hull Hayes, president CBS ra 
dio; Bob Considine, Hearst Headline Service; 
Nathan L. Roberts, American Reform Judaism; 
and Miss Marjorie Hyer, United Church of 
Christ. 

The material in the book is a summary of lec 
tures and discussions at the first United States 
Catholic national-level seminar on communica 
tions held in New York, in August, 1959. 


* Bureau of Information, National Catholic Welfare 
Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 


D.C. 
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Boswell . . . 
Continued from page 496) 


ing volumes. 

How many volumes remain of the trade or 
reader's edition of the Boswell papers can not 
easily be gauged, as these are compiled as the 
papers themselves are edited. Since each volume 
in the series is a natural outgrowth of the work 
by the scholars of the Boswell Committee at 
Yale and the editors at McGraw-Hill, there can 
be no master plan for all the volumes in the 
series. Probably, though, the next volume to 
appear will be the Hebrides journal, in 1961. 
Che complete Life of Johnson from the original 
manuscript should appear within the present 
decade. 

Certain it is that publication of the Boswell 
papers, begun ten years ago, is one of the major 
publishing ventures of our time. Of value not 
alone to scholars but to all who are interested 
in man, they compel interest and a reappraisal 
of their author. In exposing his follies, his hopes, 
joys, and sorrows, his papers show us unstinting 
ly the human nature we share with him. Often 
maligned, sometimes villified, and occasionally 
praised, James Boswell is engrossingly human-— 
and always readable. 


FOOTNOTE 


All quotations in this article are from The Yale Edi- 
tions of the Private Papers of James Boswell, published 
Edition by the McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc., and used by permission. 


in a Reader’s (or Trade 





Order Your Copy Now! 


Proceedings 36th Annual 
Conference 


$3.00 prepaid 
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Wanted at Nazareth College, Rochester (10 
New York, a full time person for assistance in 
the Department of Cataloging and Technical 
Processes. A fifth year of Library Science, and a 
strong academic background is required with at 
least three years’ experience in a College Library, 
preferably in the Catalog Department. Work 
will also include re-cataloging of books in the 
helds of Theology, Philosophy, and Literature. 
Beginning salary $4,500. Insurance, Social se 
curity, and group hospitalization. 


Librarians for reference, cataloging, and cir 
culation in suburban New York college library. 
Opening new facilities. Faculty status; T1AA; So 
cial Security; Group life insurance; Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield are available. Salary open. 

APPLY: Brother A. Thomas, Librarian 

lona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 





Male librarian. 


brary. Single man preferred but could work out 


lo maintain high school li 


a satisfactory plan for a married man. Wite to: 
Brother Cassian, St. Paul's College High School, 
Covington, Louisiana. 





WANTED! 


New Members 


July 1, 1960 will mark the start of a 
new membership year in the Catholic 
Library Association. Only if member- 
ship keeps increasing can the Associa- 
tion continue in its expansion efforts. 
Our ever-increasing publication schedule 
needs an active and large membership 
to support it in every way. EVERY 
MEMBER GET A MEMBER is still 
the best path toward a bigger and what 
should be better Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. Send new memberships to: 


Catholic Library Association 
Membership Fulfillment Dept. 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 














\lay-June, 1960 













Catholic Book Club 


June, 1960 


Peter Claver, Saint of the Slaves, by Angel Valtierra, 


S.J. 


July, 1960 


The Secret of Dreams, by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 


August, 1960 


The Conversion of Saint Augustine, by Romano Guar 


dini 


Catholic Family Book Club 


June, 1960 


Omnibus volume consisting of: 


St. Francis of Assisi, by G. K. Chesterton 

Nor Scrip Nor Shoes, by John H. McGoey 

Brother Petroc’s Return, by SMC 

The Salvation of Pisco Gaber, by Geoffrey Household 


July, 1960 
The Greek of Toledo, by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino 


August, 1960 


With Love and Laughter, by Sister Maryanna, O.P. 


September, 1960 


Omnibus volume consisting of: 


Martha Martha by Patricia McGerr 

Ludmila by Paul Gallico 

The Lennon Sisters by A. H. Parr 

Our Lady of the Birds by Louis J. A. Mercier 


Catholic Literary Foundation 


June, 1960 


A Trappist Writes Home, by Sr. Myron McGinley, Ed. 


July, 1960 


Monsignor Connolly of St. Gregory's Parish, by Vin 
cent P. McCorry 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Youth Book Club 


June, 1960 


Blood Red Crescent, by Henry Garnett 


July, 1960 


Pope Pius X, The Farm Boy Who Became Pope, by 


Walter Diethelm, O.S.B. 


August, 1960 


John Carroll, by Milton Lomask 


September, 1960 


Frances Warde, American Sister of Mercy, by Sr. M. 
Christopher 





RECOMMENDED 
SPIRITUAL READING 
BOOKS 
1959 


A list of three hundred titles intended 
for spiritual reading libraries of priests, 
sisters and brothers. The list is arranged 
by subject and is annotated. This list 
will be kept up-to-date by yearly sup- 
plements and is to be completely re- 


vised every five years. 


MARIANIST PUBLICATIONS 
4370 Patterson Road 
Dayton 30, Ohio 


38 p. $1.00 paper 
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CLA’s New York Conference ... 


Continued from page 478) 


Miss Margaret Scoggin, Coordinator of Young 
Adult Services, New York Public Library, spoke 
on the topic “Breaking the Reading Barrier.” She 
described them thus: (1) Too little knowledge 
of what is in books. (2) Too few interesting 
books available. (3) Too little time for browsing 
and reading. She stressed the fact, however, that 
young people will read if books are presented 
to them by one who knows youth and knows 
books. Miss Scoggin criticized school assignments 
limited to the same topics. She called for greater 
emphasis on a basic core of information with 
freedom for the student in choosing interesting 
reading. 

On Friday, the Section meeting heard Mr. 
Edward A. Walsh, Head of Journalism Depart- 
ment, Fordham University, New York, discuss 
the use of paperbacks in the school library. He 
stated that while the paperback industry is often 
referred to as a mass publication venture, only 
six per cent of the total number of titles issued 
are paperbounds. Not many books appeal to the 
so-called mass audience, the lowest common de- 
nominator of readers. There are rather many 
audiences, many publics and the trend seems to 
be to appeal to these rather than to a mass audi- 
ence except in the case of best-sellers. Most sig 
nificant of these audiences is the educational field 
ranging from the graduate level down to the ele 
mentary school level. The growing academic 
consumption has led to the issuance of better 
quality books by paperback publishers. They 
have produced reprints of books that have been 
out-of-print. The easy accessibility of good books 
at low prices led to shifts in teaching methods 
and to innovations in the reading habits of stu 
dents. One of the great advantages of paper 
backs is that students can build their own indi- 
vidual libraries at a very moderate cost. In the 
high school paperbacks are admirably suited to 
special courses, programs for honors and accel- 


‘rated or college bound students. 


Hospital Libraries 

Hospital librarians heard Reverend William C. 
Bier, S.J., Executive Secretary, American Cath 
lic Psychological Association, speak on the re 


1960 


LAY-JUNE, 


sponsibility of the hospital librarian in the se- 
lection of literature dealing with the psycho 
logical field. He mentioned some pertinent books 
and periodicals in the field of psychology and 
stressed the fact that book selection in this area 
should be a cooperative undertaking between the 
librarian and the specialists. 

Mrs. Lois Miller, Librarian, American Jour 
nal of Nursing, New York, spoke enthusiastical 
ly about the new Proposed Cumulative Index 
for Literature on Nursing. She told the back 
ground of the project and gave a summary of 
what remains to be done. 

A paper on an adequate budget for the school 
of nursing library and ways to supplement it 
was prepared by Miss Eleanor Cairns, Librarian, 
Burbank 


Many suggestions were made such as sale of 


Hospital, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
discards and duplicates, money making ideas for 
student nurses, etc., for supplementing the library 
budget. 

Reverend Christopher Kane, Catholic Char 
ities of the Archdiocese of New York, spoke on 
the role of the Librarian in the Social Apos 
tolate. He emphasized the importance of this 
service to patients and discussed some of the 
ways of increasing the size of the hospital li 
braries’ collection. Many of the priests who visit 
hospitals have personal libraries, and in many 
cases would be glad to loan, if not give, some 
of their books for use in the hospital. 


Parish Libraries 


Parish librarians spent a full day on Wednes 
day with a business meeting in the morning and 
with program meetings in the afternoon and 
evening. During the afternoon session some of 
the general problems of organizing parish li 
braries were discussed informally in small groups. 
The exchange of experiences made the session 
most profitable to all present. 

Reverend William R. Walsh, S.J., Director, 
St. Ignatius Loyola Parish Library, New York, 
was the speaker at the evening meeting. He 
talked about the potential of parish libraries and 
emphasized that success does not depend on the 
size of the library, the circulation or the collec 
tion. The quality of the library and the services 
are the important factors. One of the important 


roles of the parish library is to provide an essen 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


qnnounces 


the publication and sale of Volume 6 (1956-1959) of the GUIDE 
TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE. As in past cumulations of this 
standard Catholic reference work, Volume 6 gives author, subject 
and title entry for many thousands of books by Catholic authors or 
of Catholic interest. Complete descriptive notes, prices and pub- 
lishers as well as biographical information are provided. Volume 
6 represents a cumulative work of four years under the Editorship 
of Mr. Walter Romig, of Detroit. 


This latest GUIDE compilation is bound in blue Du Pont 
Pyroxylin impregnated cloth produced by letter press and is avail- 
able from Catholic Library Association for $17.50. Previous (back) 
Volumes of the GUIDE are also available as listed below. Please 


address all new orders to: 


GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
Catholic Library Association 
620 Michigan Avenue N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


1888-1940 (Volume 1, 1240 pages) $20.00 


1940-1944 (Volume 2, 629 pages) 10.00 
1944-1948 (Volume 3, 647 pages) 15.00 
1948-1951 (Volume 4, 1018 pages) 15.00 
1952-1955 (Volume 5, 774 pages) 15.00 


First five Volumes of the GUIDE may be purchased as a set for 
$65.00 with the purchase of Volume 6 (1956-1959), TOTAL SET 


PRICE $82.50. 











Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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tial tool for the intelligent participation of the 
laity. To do so, however, you must have a fairly 
well run library with a good collection. Father 
then mentioned some of the important book se 
lection tools needed by the parish librarian, 
The Catholic Library World, The 
Guide to Catholic Catholic Book 
Merchandiser and The Critic. It was Father's 


such as: 
Literature, 


feeling that most parishes can give more financial 
support to parish libraries if the pastor is con 
vinced the library is performing a real service. 
Father Walsh also mentioned the fact that in 
St. Ignatius Loyola Parish Library, of which he 
is Director, there is a rental fee of 10 cents a 
week. This helps provide funds for the pur 
chase of books. Many parish libraries, however, 
are free and must depend wholly on the pastor 
or on the ability of the parish library commit 
tee to raise funds. Father closed by emphasizing 
the fact that Catholic culture is improving all 
the time. Although there is still plenty of room 
for improvement, one of the signs of our ma- 
turity is that we are self-critical without being 
ashamed of our accomplishments or belittling 
our accomplishments, and that we realize our 
shortcomings and the many things that remain 
unaccomplished. 





Correct Your Directory . . . 


Continued from page 479 


for some fourteen years was Chairman of the 
Department of Library Science. 

He has been extremely active in professional, 
civic and parish activities. He is a member of 
New 


York Library Association, a member of the ad 


the American Library Association, the 
visory council of the Catholic Library Associa 
tion, a member of the Knights of Columbus 
ind a former President of both the Holy Name 
Society and Nocturnal Adoration Society of In- 
arnation Parish (Bellaire ). 


WALTER ROMIG, founder, editor and pub 
isher of the Guide to Catholic Literature was 
warded an Honorary Doctorate of Letters de 
ree from St. Bonaventure University at their 


\AY-JUNE, 1960 


commencement June 5. (Volume 5, 1956-59, of 
the GCL was edited by Mr. Romig but is being 
published by the Catholic Library Association. 
All future annuals and cumulations will be edited 
by Joseph Sprug and published by CLA. 


NORMAN H. STROUSE, president of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has been named 
Chairman of the Steering Committee for th« 
fourth National Library Week, April 16-22, 
1961. 

Mr. Strouse has been a member of the Steer 
ing Committee for three years and is at present 
secretary-treasurer of the National Book Com 
mittee, Inc., a non-profit citizens group which 
sponsors the reading promotion drive in co 
operation with the American Library Associa 
tion. 

A well-known bibliophile and collector of fins 


printing, manuscripts, Incunabula and auto 
graphs, Mr. Strouse devotes much of his leisure 
to the operation of his private hand-printing 
press. He is a member of the Grolier Club of 
New York and has played an active role in 
library development, serving on the Citizens Ad 
visory and Circulation Department Committees 
of the New York Public Library, with the Na 
tional Committee in the United States of th 
American Library in Paris, and as a Vice-Chai: 


man of the Friends of the Colgate Library 


WINIFRED SEWELL, 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research, New 


Senior Librarian 
Brunswick, New Jersey, was installed as the 
1960-61 President of the Special Libraries Associ 
ation at its Annual Business Meeting, held Jun« 
7, 1960, at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleve 
land, Ohio. Special Libraries Association is an 
international organization of 5300 professional 
librarians who direct research libraries and in 
formation centers for business, industry, govern 
ment, scientific societies, educational and tech 


media and 


nical institutions, Communications 
other organizations requiring or providing spx 
cialized information. 


Other new ofhcers of the Association are 


EUGENE B. JACKSON 
Laboratories, General Motors Corporation, Wat 


I ibrarian, Rese are h 


ren, Michigan), First Vice-President and Presi 


dent-Elect; PAUL L. KNAPP 


Librarian, The 
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Ohio Oil Company, Research Center, Littleton, 


Colorado), Second Vice-President; JEANNE B. 
NORTH (Mrs.) (Head Librarian, United Air 
craft Corporation, Hartford, Connecticut), Sec 
retary; OLIVE E. KENNEDY (Miss), (Librar 
ian, Offices of Messrs. Rockefeller, New York 
City), Treasurer; and two Directors, SARA A. 
AULL (Miss), reference Librarian, University 
of Houston Library, Houston, Texas, and 
ELIZABETH R. USHER (Mrs.), Assistant Li 
brarian, New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


New York Ctiy. 


Effective May 1, 1960, the name of Marian 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York, has been 
changed to MARIST COLLEGE. In addition, 
The Marist Brothers of the Schools will now 
add their family names to their religious names, 


i.e., Brother Adrian N. Perreault, F.M.S., in 
stead of Brother Adrian Norbert, F.M.S. 


MR. PETER }. LAUX, Associate Librarian at 
Georgetown University in Washington, has been 
named the new Director of the Library at Cani 
sius College in Buffalo. A graduate of St. Nor 
bert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin, Mr. 
Laux received an M.A. in English literature from 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, in 1949 and 
his M.S. in L.S. from the University of Wiscon 
sin in 1952. Before his most recent position at 
Georgetown University, Mr. Laux worked for 
five years in the Milwaukee Public Library. 


The Marian Library of the Univesrity of Day 
ton awarded JOHN |. DELANEY, Editor of 
the Image Books Division of Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., the 1959-1960 Marian Library 
Medal, for his work in editing “A Woman 
Clothed With The Sun,” a collection of writings 
on eight famous apparitions of the Virgin Mary. 

The Marian Library Award is a gold medal 
which is given anonymously each year to the 
author of the book which, in the judges’ opin 
ion, does the most toward making Our Lady bet 
ter known and, as a result, better loved and 
served in this country. 

The award was presented to Mr. Delaney at 
the opening of the eighth annual Marian Insti 
tute by Rev. Philip C. Hoelle, $.M., Director 
of the Marian Library. 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


American Library Association: 


First Vice-President and 


Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton 


President-Elect 
Second Vice-President ... Carolyn I. Whitenack 


Arthur Yabroff 


Treasurer 


Canadian Library Association: 


First Vice-President and 
President-Elect Mr. Robert M. Hamilton 
Miss Alvine Belisle 


Second Vice-President 


Mr. John Archer 


Treasurer 








PARISH 
LIBRARY 
MANUAL 


$1.00 72 pages 


November, 1959 


Parish Libraries Section 
of the 
Catholic Library Association 


Especially designed to aid the non-pro- 
fessional librarian organize and operate 
a parish library, this manual gives in- 
structions on ordering, cataloging and 
classifying books; suggestions for raising 
funds; and also includes a list of sub- 
ject headings and classification numbers. 
It contains a suggested list of books for 
first purchase which is arranged by sub- 
ject, is annotated, and provides subject 
headings and classification numbers for 
each title. 
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VITAL BOOKS 


FOR EVERY CATHOLIC 
t 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“THE WHOLE STORY” — Martin J. Healy, S.T.D.—Tells of God's pursuit of man down through the ages 
- Reveals the moving Finger of God in human affairs - Unfolds the Will of God, the Will of Man 
and the Will of Satan as they meet on the field of human history - The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 704 Pages $1.00 to $3.75 


“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated”. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 
every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 78¢ ond $1.35 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 
as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages S8¢ to $6.80 © Lorger type 512 poges 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week — New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’’—A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 480 Poges 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE” — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P. 
and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER’’—A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD’ — Father Paone —Summary of the Spiritual Life —Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Pages 78¢ ond $1.35 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Poges 68¢ to $4.78 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT’ — The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 
ternity use. 704 Pages 98¢ to $5.36 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 


5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY ° =i cele) <a. 4, Bk: Pa, Me 4 











Easy on the Eyes 





Easy to Guide 





Easy on the Budget 





GAY LORD 
“Steel Rod” 
Book Truck 


Your budget will feel no strain 
with the new Gaylord “Steel Rod” 
Book Truck. You save with low 
cost — long wear. Precisely en- 
gineered for perfect balance, it 
combines a modern “airy” beauty 
with utmost utility. Lightweight! 
Wheels fast and easy. 


Ball bearing swivel casters with 
non-marring rubber wheels roll 
smoothly, quietly, at finger touch. 
Gleaming “new look” perma- 
nently protected by clear-vinyl 
coating over Soft Lustre Zinc 
finish. 


“Steel Rod’’ Book Truck No. 47 


DIMENSIONS: 32 in. long, 16/2 in. wide, 37% in. 
high. 15 feet of shelf-space on wheels. 


@ Please write for complete information. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


re library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


- 











